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“The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 


WHITES § INDUSTRIAL $ DRAWING, 


REVisED. 
The Simplest! The Most Practical! The Most Complete! The Most Easily Taught ! 


COMPLETE IN EIGHTEEN BOOKS. 
Nos. I to 8S, size 6x 9iuches; 20 pages. Nos. 9 to IS, size Sxil inches ; 20 pages. 


REVISED SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, Edition of 1888. 


THE SPENCERIAN have long been regarded as the National Standard, and after several years of 
careful and painstaking preparation we now have ready nearly all the numbers of the present revised 
edition, embodying many new features not found in other books, and containing every essential educa- 
tional feature known to successful teachers of penmanship. 














: : : : ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED: :: : 
Harper’s Inductive Greek Method. 


By Prof. WM. R. HARPER. Ph.D., Yale University, and WiLL1amM E. WATERS, PH.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 


By Evet Wo. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and Issac B. BURGESS, A.M., Latin Master Rogers’ 
igh School, Newport, Rhode Island. For Introduction, each $1.00. 








Gastineau’s Conversation Method i French. 


The Conversation Method of Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. Intended for self-study, or use 
in Schools, with a system of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new devices 
for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EpMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, 
Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School, New York. For Introduction, $2.00. 

The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when surrounded 
by those who speak only the French. The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sen- 
tences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, aud turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and 
when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and 
idioms to express a still greater variety of meaning. This forms the basis of the Method. 


> * * 
Readings in Natural History. 
Auimal Memoirs. By SAMUEL LocKWoop, Ph.D. PartI. MAMMALS. Cloth,12mo. 317 pages. 
Part Il. BIRDS. Cloth,12mo. 397 pages. 
For Introduction, 60 cents each. 

“ Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stories of the Animals 
he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his descriptions of the characters, the idiosyncrasies of his 
friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy. It is a book which will not only de- 
light children, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kindness.”"—New York Tribune. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 
GREEN F’S 
First Lessons in English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 











The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a uew work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite ‘plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method isemployed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to # limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains litile if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 


Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpectmeN Paass, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & UO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Superintendents and Teachers have recommended 
McGuFrFeEy’s READERS. It is safe to say that few can 
be found who, having used them, will hesitate to recommend 


them as superior in all essential features to any others. From the most recent expressions from well- 
known educators, the following is selected : 
OFFICE SUPT. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., 
March 2ist, 1SS9. 

“IMCGUFFEY’sS READERS have been in use in our schools for about eighteen years. We are now using 
the Revised Edition. . . . I have frequently had occasion to speak and write of these Readers in the 
highest terms of commendation. . . . The longer we use them the better we like them. 

* T consider the REVISED MCGUFFEY READERS, in the character of their selections, tn their admirable 
gradation and their adaptability to the needs and capacities of the pupils in our schools, UNSURPASSED 
and UNRIVALED. ... . I could not write too strong a recommendation of MCGUFFEY’s READERS. 


In my judgment THEY STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 
y jndg (Signed) E. B. NEELY, Supt. Schools. 


A NEW BOOKS. : 


Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
By Horace H. MorGan, LL.D., formerly principal of St. Louis (Mo.) High School. 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 


These books are prepared by Professors and Instructors in the Literature Department of 
Wellesley College, and should receive the attention of teachers of English and American Literature. 


OUR NEW CATALOC IS NOW READY. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, and CHICAGO. 














VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
_ —<<S355=> 4«« ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 





These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 


5 « a 


They have all the 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of HF cater mc elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public and private 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


schools throughout the United States. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 











ucs Harper’s 


Readers. =z 


ONE HUNDRED REASONS WHY THEY ARE THE BEST. 


( Continued. ) 


52. “We are satisfied that the closer one examines these books the more deeply will 
he be impressed in their favor.” 

53. “ Noteworthy in these four volumes are the excellent illustrations.” ; 

54. “The illustrations are gems of art, occupying just enough space without excluding 
too much reading matter.” 

55. “The clear type, the beautiful engravings, and the good binding impress one at 
first sight.” 

56. “ Semet’e First Reader is a model book.” ; 

57. ‘I like exceedingly the direct and progressive way in which the first book pro- 
ceeds to make readers of the little folks.” ; 

58. “Harper’s First Reader deserves unstinted praise.” . 

59, “It marks a point where, like Hercules’s pillars, there is nothing beyond. 





(To be Continued.) 


60. “The more advanced Readers in this series have points of special merit, conform- 
ing as they do to the most approved pedagogic principles.” 

61. “ Harper’s Second Reader seems to glide on from the First without a break.” 

62. ‘In my judgment, Harper’s Second Reader has no peer.” Ret 

63. “The subject matter, notably in the Second book, is genwine child literature, 
bright, varied, instructive, and elevating.” 

64. “ Harper's Third Reader is as nearly perfect as could be made.” 

65. “The subjects of the lessons in the third Reader show that a skillful teecher has 
planned them, selecting those that contain a living interest.” 

66. “Such subjects must inspire thought and aid the pupil to think for himself.” 

67. “Harper’s Fourth Reader is my ideal of a Reader for the grade for which it is 
designed.” 








5 York. 65. Supt. E. P.Fitts, Middleboro, Mass. 59. Prof. Chas 
2. The Christian at Work, New Yor a pt. 4 co, ue _ 


ttsburg Bulletin. . us Wesleyan University. ’ 
ot Washington Datilett, ‘Prin. Cape Fear 57. Prot J. W. Stearns, Univ. of Wis. 60. Rev. ss Brainerd ‘Thrall, = Supt. W. 8. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Academy, Wilmington, N.C 68. IUinois School J Salt Lake City, Utah. 


. M. Moss, Tilinois 61. 8. F. Kennedy, Sec’y of Co. Board, Lakeview, 65. New York Schoo Journal. 
62. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


Supt. M. L. Jones, Charlotte, Mich. [Mich. 3 Ex-Co. Supt. M. E.{Todd, Marienette Co., Wis, 


W. H. Chandler Sec’y Board of Regents of 


n. H. H. Davidson, Estherville, Ia. State Normal Schovls, Wis. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnat Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4% 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


BURNSEN’S 


CHEMISTS 
BURNERS 


COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 
Suppmes with the 
est goods at the 
lowest prices. 


Gay’s Blackboard Ruler. 
Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. 
Sent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of 73 cents. 
Makes blackboard work neat and systematic, in- 
creases the practical capacity of board, rules lines 
or checks instantaneously which can be removed in 
stantaneously, ought to be in every schoolroom, 
J. LL. HAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. 


WILL YOU GO TO DAKOTA ? 


The next monthly excursion of settlers 
and capitalists will leave New England in 
a few days for Hettinger County, Dakota. 
Very favorable excursion vates will be 
made from Boston and all Eastern points. 
The general public are invited to join this 
excursion, as it will be personally conduct- 
ed by L. A. Dopar, of the New England 
Colony Association for Dakota, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the country 
from New England to Dakota; and being 
a resident of New England City, Dakota, 
he will take special pleasure in assisting 
Settlers, Capitalists, and Pleasure-seekers 
in looking up the various locations and 
points of interests in this wonderful country 

For information relative to this country 
and this Excursion, address at once, 

L. A. DODGE, Sec’y, 
New England Colony Association, 
339 Washington St., Boston. 


and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 
a specialty 
in manufacture. 





a) COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


eves PROFESSIONAL. 
Oy es SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs, 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TKCHNOLOGY, Roston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin y, and Ele.- 
tric ot, Rvenmectare, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement ot art education and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street, ‘Seeken, 
bk oa G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Ste NORMAL SOHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 

Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


Sure NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
oun qeare NORMAL pees, 
or both sexes. AT RCESTER. 
For particulars, address ’ 
—__________B. H. Russet, Principal. 
Sas NOBMAL egueeh, SALnm Mass. 
‘or es only. or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


Smt NORMAL SCHOOL, WrestTrreup, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. C. GREENOUGRH, Principal. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 





Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


xy LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Corres 
(Mention this journal.) 


pondence desired. 






































ETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
‘The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ANDREWS MFG COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Ciobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


GLOBES are models of the earth. GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, or school use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. Full information FREE. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
CuIcaGo, ILL. 


~ Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Ghereies, be. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 


Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FUJ.LY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


.  BICY Before you buy GUN 
Send to A. W.GUMP & CO , Dayt 
for prose. Over 400 sho worn ended. herd 





9 Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycle 
Guns and Type Writers taken’ in wade 





} 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Apply to 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very bigh order, toteach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 
ig arson. Apply to 
ee PTRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





WANTED, 


In a first class N. E. Academy, a teacher of The Sct- 
ences, for next autumn. The candidate must have 
had a special training, and must be a member of the 
Baptist church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 
WANTED NEXT AUTUMN, 
Ina first-class boys’ School in Philadelphia, a man to 
teach the French Language. A native preferred, or 
one immediately descended from one or both French 
parents, with a thorough French education. A gen 
tleman of good address, manly carriage, and polished 
manners; accurate in pronunciation, with aptness to 
teach; excellent in discipline, with tact in handling 
pupils; young, yet with good experience. For such 
a man, this is a fine position, with a good salary. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





TO BE RENTED, 


For a term of five years. a private Boarding and Day 
School, in a pleasant California town. Said school 
has a good outfit for 30 boarders and 100 day pupils, 
and is now in full operation, with four able tonchers 
constantly employed. The principal needs rest, and 
wishes to retire for a season. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said weopesty consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there is 
great demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
fail of success. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam” lentes 
with gas, and abundantly ouapees with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said property 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
_— a Ry os $70,000; still the entire 
property with the good will of the se fe 
for a on easy terms, ree S om on 
pply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manag 
; - »t ger, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 
A professorship either in ANCIEN’ ‘GUAG 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY Tactics, gavensene, 
MINING and METALLURGY, or 4 combination of som 
of these departments, in a large college already > 
tablished on the Pacifie Coast? And would you mane 
4n Investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said colle, 
with ample security, as a condition of securing that 
professorship ? If so, apply immediately to ais 
HIKA M ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
In a large Southern City, (75,000 inhabi 
: » (75, abitz 
—e Military School, which has been py t-- 
: oven wate. This school is patronized by the best 
amities in the city, at high rates of tuition and ha 
Be undesirable competition. Furniture arins for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2.5 0. 
Apply at once to —— 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
rad 


) a flour- 





T do not m » 
fren have Shame setene’ ~ | 


Post Office, 
earl St., New York, 





Sample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL 


Low Rates to Preachers and Teac ee 


June 26 to Oct. 26. 2 
Address LAFAYETTE ©. LOOMIs 
ASHINGTON, D.'(. 








MEDICAL SCHOOL, and Member of the Mass 
Medical Society is prepared to lecture aud 
give instruction in Physiology and Hygiene. 
Address . P. NOTTAGE, M. D. 
178 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 





ffAnyanm UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow. 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889: 
BOTANY, OLD NORSE, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GROLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY or Har 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 





Amherst Summer School 


LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, POLIT. 
ICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


13th Session at Amherst College, July 8--Aug. 9, 


Circular and Programme free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, Mags. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 


Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and al! who 
wish to become acquaint with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


(First Grade). One Dollar ; stage, 25 cents. 
Address G. GUTT BERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, PA, 


NATURAL METHOD. 
Memory SHORT, SENSIBLE. 
A Practical 
Reliable Method. 
Thoroughly Taught by Correspondence. 


Endorsed by Leading Educators. 
Special inducements to Teachers, 


Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
MEMORY COMPANY, 
4 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


A VOICE WELL TRAINED 


IS ALIKE 


A Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of Voices are ruined by improper 
training. The 


Van Buren Method 
OF 


Voice Culture 
TS THE BEST. 























It is pronounced ‘* the cream of the Rudersdorff 
Method.’’ Testimonials from pupils, artists, and 
physicians. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Summer Instruction for Teachers. 

Pamphlet detailing the Method sent upon ap- 
plication. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
146 BoyxtsTon Sr., Boston. 





A most fascinating course of study by an entirely 
new system of teaching by mail. Specially adapted 
for all who are preparing for examination or pre 
motion. Terms moderate. For circular address 

SEYMOUR EATON, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 New Novels. 


All complete in the JUNE NUMBER of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY 
Only 15c. Yearly, $1.75. All Newsdealers, OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 








NOW READY—THE JUNE PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal 


Containing ali the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. wit! 
GIGANTIC FASHION supplement of 69 FIGURES 
and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES. 
besides numerous Stories, new Music, new EMBK‘ )I- 
DERY designs, PATTERNS, etc., € 





‘hers. Agents 


W 
anted. STONK MKDICINE €O., Quiney, Mlinols. 


te. 
Price, 30 cents, Yearly, $4.00. All Newsdealers, °' 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS ©O., New York: 





ares MONTHS’ TOUR of EUROPE 
$ Ee 


GRADUATE or HARVARD 
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DECORATION DAY. 


BY 8. F. SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AMERICA,”’ 





Strew the fair garlands where slumber the dead, 
Ring out the strains like the swell of the sea; 
Heartfelt the tribute we lay on each bed; 
Sound o’er the brave the refrain of the free ; 
Sound the refrain of the loyal and free, 
Visit each sleeper and hallow each bed ; 
Waves the starred banner from sea-coast to sea ; 
Grateful the living and honored the dead. 


Dear to each heart are the names of the brave; 
Resting in glory how sweetly they sleep! 
Dewdrops at evening fall soft on each grave, 
Kindred and strangers bend fondly to weep ; 
Kindred bend fondly, and drooping eyes weep 
Tears of affection o’er every green grave ; 
Fresh are their laurels and peaceful their sleep ; 
Love still shall cherish the noble and brave. 


Peace o’er this land, o’er these homes of the free, 
Brood evermore with her sheltering wing ; 
God of the nation, our trust is in Thee, 
God, our Protector, our Guide, and our King ; 
God, our Proctector, our Guide, and our Kiag, 
Thou art our refuge, our hope is in Thee ; 
Strong in thy blessing and safe ’neath thy wing, 
Peace shall encircle these homes of the free. 
— Selected. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Joun Swerr, California: Teachers should observe 
particularly the answers that are wide of the mark, and 
discover the cause. 


Tur ATLANTA ConstiTuTION: Within a certain pe- 
riod private donations to schools and collegesin the North 
go over $26,000,000. In the same time in the South 
barely $300,000. 


Tuomas Kennepy, Inspector of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco; Children have larger vocabularies than is gener- 
ally supposed, and experiments are necessary to ascertain 
the extent of their vocabulary when they enter school. 


Litt J. Martin, Girls’ High School, San Fran- 
cisco; Sound-blindness is responsible for many of the in- 
congruous answers which in the form of anecdote have 
filled the press. This should receive more attention from 


teachers. 


Sotomon ScuHinDLER, Boston School Board, in the 
Boston Globe: Some children have inherited from their 
parents such a degree of brutal selfishness that they will 
yield to no rule but the force of persuasion. The super- 
intendent recommends that no child under ten years of 
age should receive bodily punishment. I am astonished 
at that. I would rather prohibit punishment after that 
age. The early years are those in which a child can be 
moulded the easiest. A lenient punishment does then 
more good than afterwards the most severe would do. 
The little tree must be bent while it is young and can be 
straightened, not after it has grown crooked. If cor- 
poral punishment is at all in place, it should be made use 
of at the earlier and not the later age. And here I will 
state my firm belief that the shocking figures of 18,000 
cases of corporal punishment a year in the Boston schools 
will decrease as soon as the kindergarten shall have be- 
come a part of our school system. Until of late the 
schools received children after they had been spoiled by 


teachers are all willing to abolish corporal punishment ; 
they will be more pleased than the parents, the children, 
or the superintendent when an appeal to the lower mo- 
tives has become unnecessary ; but the remedy of the evil 
is neither to be foand in an accusation turned at random 
at all teachers, nor in legislation, and surely not in the 
proposed measures of Superintendent Seaver. It is to be 
sought for in the kindergarten. 








PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


Perhaps nothing in the average schoolroom impresses 
a stranger more unpleasantly than the long stretches of 
bare walls. Occasionally a teacher is found who has cre- 
ated an oasis in the white-washed deserts by a picture or 
two, but in the majority of rooms, after the autumn leaves 
have disappeared, there is an absence of anything upon 
the wall which can give pleasure to the eye or inspiration 
to the mind, and it is because pictures possess this power 
in a surpassing degree that a plea is made for their intro- 
duction into the schoolroom. 
“ But pictures are expensive?” Not at all, if we con- 
tent ourselves with the reproductions of photograph and 
autotype. By these processes the great masterpieces of 
art are brought within the compass of the most limited 
purse, fifty cents or a dollar buying the picture, the prices 
varying with the sizes, and a similar outlay the frame of 
natural wood. 
But who shall buy them? To this question there might 
be given a variety of answers; a specially bold person 
might reply “The Board,” but a more experienced one 
would perhaps suggest the teacher or the pupils. It is 
true that some teachers would enjoy inaugurating so 
pleasant a custom; the purchase of an occasional inex- 
pensive picture might, however, be accomplished with 
ease by the scholars themselves by the introduction of the 
birthday box. This little box, sealed in a conspicuous 
manner, rests upon the teacher’s desk, and those of the 
pupils who choose drop in through a slit in the top as 
their birthdays occur a penny for every year they have 
lived. Such a box is apt to be augmented by little gifts, 
and would, upon being opened once or twice a year, yield 
enough for the picture and a little surplus for some child- 
ish charities. 
It is not desirable that an attempt should be made to 
buy many pictures; rather ensure a warm welcome for 
each new-comer by making its installation a gala event. 
The picture, wreathed with flowers or vines, may be un- 
veiled ; for older scholars there might be a sketch or two 
of the artist’s life ; for younger ones, two or three stories 
of the child-life, if possible, will serve to fasten the date 
and country of his birth. But above all, let there be 
some attempt to interpret the picture to the child, and to 
have him tell what he sees in it. And, now, what style 
of pictures shall be chosen? It might be argued that 
pretty home scenes will entertain children the most, but it 
must be remembered that the pictures are there for their 
educative influence, and that it will therefore be best to 
choose boldly the most beautiful which the world has seen. 
Nor will the greatest of them fail to attract the child’s 
attention. Take the Sistine Madonna, for example ; what 
little one is too small to be interested in the picture of the 
mother with the Christ Child in her arms, floating down 
from heaven, the herald angels going before to announce 
her coming, and the very clouds through which she floats 
full of little singing cherubs? The older scholars can 
notice the curtains, and see that by them the painter 
meant to indicate that through the parted draperies she 
had floated into the chapel above the altar ; they can note, 
too, that Pope Sixtus has put his miter beneath his feet, 
the greatest dignitary of the world voluntarily abasing 
himself before the little child whose coming meant new 
light and new life. In St. Barbara is seen the type of a 


gest the story of her cruel father, who, hating the re- 
ligion his daughter loved, shut her up within its walls, and 
finally put her to death. 

In the Christ Child the children can see,— 


**the same sweet grace, 
The same fair form and dainty limbs, 
That little children have to-day ;”’ 


that His mother loved Him as their mothers love them, 
and that it was because He was so pure and sweet from a 
child that He performed such a wonderful work of love in 
and for the world. All the great pictures have lessons 
for the eye, the mind, and the heart, and the true educa- 
tion comprehends all three. 

And now a word with the graduating class. June with 
all its promised happiness will soon be here, and with it 
many of the customs which, in a few cases, are “ more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.” The in- 
terchange of class pictures has, when restricted to an 
immediate circle of friends, a true and lasting significance ; 
but when one thinks of the thousands of these photo- 
graphs that will be exchanged through the country among 
those who have never been anxious to call each other 
friend, because of their widely varying tastes, the custom 
seems to involve a lack of self-respect as well as waste of 
money. 

Would it not be well for our graduates to give their 
pictures only where they can give something of their 
hearts also ; and instead of class albums containing a hun- 
dred faces, half or three fourths of whom will have lost 
all interest for their possessor five years hence, unite as a 








class in beginning individual collections of small photo- 
graphs from the Old Masters? For these are pictures 
that will never lose their interest, and the student may 
hope to grow into their meanings with the coming years. 
A very good beginning may be made for an outlay of two 
or three dollars, and by choosing books similar in design 
and adorned with the same motto, the class feeling may 
be retained. 

Should any graduating class think favorably of uniting 
in such a plan, by communicating their design to the 
JOURNAL further suggestions will be made. 








METHODS IN FRANCE.* 


BY ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


The schools that prepare for French universities have 
all been reconstructed since the French Revolution. Be- 
fore that time all schools were in the hands of a few re- 
ligious congregations, and more especially of the Jesuit 
fathers, till their suppression during the reign of Louis 
XV. Under that instruction life was wholly artificial, the 
pupils lived in antiquity. During the Revolution the 
schools went to the other extreme, and the study of 
mathematics and sciences replaced the classics. The 
National Convention instituted secondary schools, but 
these fell with nearly every one of the institutions of revolu- 
tionary origin by reason of the utter lack of any means 
of application. Napoleon gave education a military and 
autocratic form. The Restoration confined the sciences 
to the upper classes, and in 1821 all the mathematical 
courses were concentrated in the class immediately pre- 
ceding the university. Natural history, history, and 
geography were slighted. In 1830 there was a complete 
change, and science, history, languages, and mathematics 
were given due prominence. On April 10, 1854, another 
great change was provided for through the so-called plan 
of bifurcation, by which the pupils were to study all 
together till the end of the fourth class, and then choose 
between the classical studies and sciences. In 1872 a 
reform gave much more attention to the French language 
and literature, and modern languages. In 1874 the 
number of hours given to the sciences was diminished. 

The great change came in 1880; the spirit of the methods 
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* Abstract of a paper read before the Massachusetts Classical and 








parental tenderness, and thus it became necessary to undo 
by forcible means what had been spoiled at home. Our 


lovely woman. Glimpses of the tower behind her sug- 
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is the same as that in the reform of ’72, but extended, 
deepened, and firmly established. The object has been 
to open to as large a number of children as possible the 
secondary schools, to establish a classical program jointly 
with literary teaching,—a complete program of scientific 
teaching. 

There are three series or cycles of secondary instruc- 
tion,—elementary classes, grammar classes, and advanced 
classes. ‘This gives to pupils who are obliged to stop at 
the end of the first or second period the possibility of 
carrying away from the Lycée a certain quantity of 
knowledge complete in itself. Belles-Lettres are brought 
into very intimate alliance, and constitute what is called 
harmonic education, which embraces all knowledge, and 
rests upon the equal culture of every faculty. 

On January 14, 1882, the Lycée was open to the young 
girl at the age of twelve years. Till then she must fol- 
low the courses of a primary class, or obtain private in- 
struction in her family or in private schools. From 
twelve to fifteen years there is a common and obligatory 
period comprising almost equal measure of scientific and 
literary subjects ; from fifteen to seventeen, the teaching 
is partly obligatory and partly elective, having the same 
subjects as the first period, but considered from a higher 
point of view. When the pupils enter the eighth-class 
course, at the end of which is the year of philosophy, 
they have gone through the primary school, and passed 
through a so-called classe preparatoire, where they have 
studied French nine hours and a half a week, a modern 
language four hours, history one half an hour, drawing 
one hour, geography one hour and a half, science (mathe- 
matics) two and a half hours; total, twenty class hours. 
Daring the so-called eighth and seventh forms the only 
change is one half hour taken from the French and given 
to science, which obtains the three hours, while French is 
reduced to nine hours per week. The program from now 
on calls for twenty-two hours a week, except during the 
second semester of the fourth form, where it calls for 
twenty-three hours. French has three hours in the sixth 
and fifth forms ; two hours in the fourth and third ; three 
hours in the second, and four hours in Rhetorique ; it is 
dropped in Philosophie. Modern languages have now 
two hours a week to the Philosophie, where they have 
only one hour. History keeps two hours a week to the 
end, and geography one hour till Rhetorique, when it is 
dropped ; drawing, two hours to the end of the course ; 
science (including mathematics) two hours in the sixth, 
fifth, and fourth form,—then three hours till Rhetorique 
inclusively, and eight hours during the second semester ; 
in the fourth form five hours the first and six hours the 
second semester; in the third form five hours, and four 
hours in second form and Rhetorique, and one hour in 
Philosophie. Greek begins with two hours during the 
second semester of the fifth form ; six hours in the fourth, 
five hours in the third and second forms; four hours in 
Rhetorique and one hour in Philosophie. Philosophie 
has eight hours during the last year of the course. 


SPECIAL SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


This teaching answers, broadly taken, to the instruction 
given in the German Real Schule, or in schools like the 
Boston English High, preparing to enter institutions like 
the Institute of Technology, or giving an instruction that 
prepares pupils for business or scientific life. The so- 
called classe preparatoire, in the eighth and seventh 
forms, are the same as those given above for the classical 
course. ‘Then come two cycles,—one composed of four 
years and the last one of two. 


FIRST CYCLE. 


Frenoh has seven hours per week during the first 
year, five hours the second, four hours the third, 
three hours the fourth. Modern Languages have five 
hours during the first and second years, four hours during 
the third, two hours during the fourth year, and another 
modern language, called complementary, is then begun 
with two hours a week. History has three hours a 
week for three years, and one hour the fourth. Geogra- 
phy has three hours a week for three years, and two hours 
the fourth. Mathemztics has three hours a week the 
first year, four hours the second, third, and fourth years. 
Natural History (Zotlogy) : Two hours the first year, one 
hour the second, and two hours a week for one semester 
the fourth year. Writing: Two hours the first year, one 
the second and third. Drawing: Four hours per week 
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during the course. Physical Scvence : Two hours a week 
during the second, third, and fourth years. Chemistry: 
Two hours a week during the third and fourth years. 
Book-keeping : One hour per week during the third and 
fourth years. Principles of Morals: One hour during 
the fourth year. Principles of Legislation: Two hours 
per week for one semester during the fourth year. 
SECOND CYCLE. 

French : Four hours during the fifth and two hours 
during the sixth. Modern Language: Fundamental, two 
hours; complementary, three hours per week for each 
one of the two years. History and Geography: One 
hour each during the two years. Political Economy : 
Two hours for the semester during the fifth year. Mathe- 
matics: Six hours per week for each one of the two 
years. Physical Science: Two hours per week each one 
of the two years. Chemistry: Two hours per week for 





each one of the two years. Drawing: Four hours per 
week for each one of the two years. Natural History : 
Two hours per week for each one of the two years. 
Philosophy : Four hours during the sixth year. Com- 
mercial and Industrial Legislation : Two hours a week 
during one semester of the sixth year. 

The six years’ special course calls for twenty-six hours 
a week the first year; twenty-five hours a week the 
second, third, and fourth years; twenty-seven hours a 
week the fifth year; twenty-nine hours a week the sixth 
year. 








NATIVE TREES.—(XI.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS. 
THE SWAMP WHITE OAK. 


The swamp white oak is found in many parts of the 
United States, and where it grows abundantly forms a 
characteristic feature of the scenery. As its name indi- 
cates its habitat is in moist or swampy grounds, although 
it flourishes well on any land not excessively dry. In re- 
gions which have been long settled, look for it in low 
ground by fences, along brooks and larger streams, and 
in out-of-the-way cornery places, where its presence is 
little damage to purposes of cultivation. Such trees are 
common in Eastern Massachusetts and in parts of Rhode 
Island. 

This species of oak is a lofty tree, frequently sixty to 
seventy feet high, but of rather narrow breadth. The body 
is more strictly columnar than that of the white oak 
proper. 

The bark is light gray on trunk and limbs, the outer 
portion being in long, loose scales. On the smaller 
branches the color is a whitish green. 

The larger limbs strike out at sharper angles than those 
of the white oak. Where the tree has grown in open 
space, the body, from near the ground, and the larger 
limbs near the trunk, are usually fringed with numerous 
seraggy branchlets, which, in leaf, quite conceal the parts 
from which they grow. The tree is readily recognized 
from this characteristic, when seen, but these branchlets 
do not grow upon trees in thick forest masses. A swamp 
white oak in a wind-swept situation is sometimes little 
else than a mass of these short, bushy branches. 

The leaves have strongly marked points. They are, in 
general outline, pear-shaped, being narrow at base, ex- 
panded at top; on very short foot-stalks, prominent rusty 
veins, dark-green above, white-velvety beneath when 
young. In autumn the leaf is thick and leathery in text- 
ure, and turns to an ochery yellow with purple streaks. 
The foliage is abundant and the tree forms a fine shade 
The eg gi in May in our northern sections, 

1e sterile ones on lon i i 
in pairs on short, pr ae Marge raed 

, : » which lengthen 
to two inches or more in full growth. 

As this tree belongs to the “annual fruited” division 
the acorns ripen during the first season. The acor ‘ 
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blunt teeth, with occasionally a broad sinus just below 
the middle. 

The wood is valuable for both timber and fuel. It has, 
to a large degree, the qualities which give to the wood of 
the true white oak its high value. It is of a somewhat 
coarser texture than that of the latter, and does not take 
so fine a polish, but is so good a substitute for it as to 
answer equally well for most purposes. A clearly marked 
characteristic is the difference in color of the sap wood 
and the heart wood, hence the name “bicolor,” some. 
times given to the tree. 

This oak is valuable for planting in low grounds, is 
fairly rapid grower, but its limit of life is not much be- 
yond a century. 

No other oak has so scaly a bark; none such long 
stems for bearing the acorns; none such velvety under 
surface to the leaves; none such short, bushy, seraggy 
branchlets, the lower ones usually pendant. The points 
just named are sufficient for a beginner to identify the 


tree. 








ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


There is growing in our cities a dialect as distinct as 
any to be found in British glens. Some of it lies patent 
in the paragraph columns of the cheap-and-hasty (not 
“nasty ’) daily press. A quick-eared wo- 
man, of the “ English as She is Taught” 
propensity, might catch some of it as it 
comes into her classes. But it would need a man to fol- 
low it among the newsboys, to hear it in workshops and 
among “ elevator” and errand boys, and to snatch it from 
the gum-chewers of the street. 

Its words derive from the ball-ground, the gaming- 
table, the racing-park, the cheap theater, the railway ser- 
vice, and from all sources where “ fast’’-ness is allowable. 
Its orthoepy comes from every kindred, tongue, tribe, 
people, except the New England. To shape it might help 
to destroy it. The old “ Yankee talk ”’ has certainly dis- 
appeared the faster by putting it on paper. 


A dialector 
wanted. 








A GLANCE AT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY L. A. W., TRENTON, N. J. 


Said Lakanal in one of his reports to the French Con- 
vention, 1794: — 

“Are there in France, are there in Europe, are there in the 
whole world, two or three hundred men (and we need more than 
this number) competent to teach the useful arts and the necessary 
branches of knowledge, according to methods which make minds 
more acute, and truths more clear,— methods which, while teaching 
you to know one thing, teach you to reason upon all things? No, 
that number of men, however small it may appear, exists nowhere 
on the earth. It is necessary then that they be trained.’’ 

In these words we have stated the need which led to 
the establishment of normal schools, and the work ex- 
pected of them. It was a huge task, and one which even 
now after the lapse of nearly a century is but imperfectly 
accomplished. When normal schools were first established 
in this country, the most urgent need confronting them 
was of better academic training for those who aspired to 
teach. The majority of the candidates were from the 
ranks of the plain people, and the course of instruction in 
the common schools frequently embraced little more than 
the “three R’s.” The normal schools provided a thorough 
academic course, finishing generally with a little work in 
psychology and the theory and practice of teaching. 
With the lapse of time, the course of study has been ex- 
tended, and the quantity of professional work consider- 
ably increased ; still the essential character of these insti- 
tutions is unchanged. 

But the teachers they have sent out have wrought 4 
transformation in the public schools, both in the quality of 
the instruction and the range of subjects. The normal 
schools may now make other and more professional work 
their chief aim. 

The demand of the hour is for a better organization of 
education on a scientific basis in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of psychology. There is a feeling that normal 
schools should become professional, in the sense that 





ae colleges and theological seminaries are profet 
sional. 
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The New Jersey normal school has recently made some 
changes looking toward such a desirable state of things. 
The course extends over three years. The first is still 
preparatory in character, since the state school must meet 
the conditions of the whole state. Some districts have as 
yet no access to high schools, and even thoroughly organ- 
ized grammar schools are not always within their reach. 
For pupils from such localities the first normal year affords 
an opportunity for going over the elementary branches in a 
thoroughly disciplinary manner, and in a way to lead up 
to future work. 

To this year graduates of grammar schools are admitted 
on certificate, and others by passing a preliminary exami- 
nation. The really professional course begins with the 
second year. To this the graduates of certified high 
schools are admitted on their diplomas. 








Memorial Day. 





AN EXERCISE. 


ARBANGED BY MISS H. A. P. ROTA, 
Principal Lincoln School, Somerville, Mass. 


Singing: “‘ Hail Columbia.’’ 
1, ** Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,— 
This is my own, my native land! ”’ 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


2. ** There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night. 
. * . . ~ 


There is a spot of earth supremely blest, — 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
. * > * . 


O thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home!’”’ 

3. Singing: ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

4, ‘*The observance of Memorial Day may be said to have 
originated at the South before the close of hostilities. It was in- 
augurated there by Southern women, who, by almost imperceptible 
degreer, established the custom each year in early spring of deco 
rating with flowers the graves of theirdead. When the war closed 
the custom had become quite general, and an unwritten law had 
fixed upon the 30th of May as the day for its observance. At the 
North, while similar exercises had been inaugurated, no special 
unanimity developed until 1868, when, for the first time, the same 
date was adopted, and the daily papers of that year contain the 
earliest general indications of a popular movement.”’ 

5. ‘At first its observance was especially cultivated in rural 
neighborhoods and in the smaller towns, and for a time it was 
doubtful if the large cities would ever adopt the custom. In the 
course of time, however, with the perfected organization of the 
Grand Army, it assumed such prominence that business was practi- 
cally suspended, and the great centers of population recognized the 
appropriateness of the simple ceremonies.’’ 

6. ‘* Memorial Day was formally established by Commander-in- 
Chief John A. Logan, in the following general order: ‘ The 30th 
day of May, 1868, is designated for the purpose of strewing with 
flowers, or otherwise decorating, the graves of comrades who died 
in defence of their country during the late rebellion. We are or- 
ganized for the purpose of preserving and strengthening those kind 
and fraternal feelings which have bound together the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who united to suppress the late rebellion. 
What can aid more to assure this result than cherishing tenderly 
the memory of our heroic dead? Their soldier lives were the 
reveille of freedom to a race in chains, and their deaths the 
tattoo of rebellious tyranny in arms. We should guard their 
graves with sacred vigilance. All that the consecrated wealth 
and taste of the nation can add to their adornment and 
security is but a fitting tribute to the memory of her slain 
defenders. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on such hal- 
lowed ground. Let pleasant paths invite the coming and 
going of reverent visitors and fond mourners. Let no vandalism 
of avarice or neglect, no ravages of time, testify to the present or 
to the coming generations that we have forgotten, asa people, the 
cost of a free and undivided republic. If other eyes grow dull, 
and other hands slack, and other hearts cold in the solemn trust, 
ours shall keep it well as long as the light and warmth of life re- 
main. Let us, then, at the time appointed, garland the passionless 
mounds with the choicest flowers of springtime; let us raise above 
them the dear old flag they saved from dishonor; let us, in this 
solemn presence, renew our pledges to aid and assist those whom 
they have left among us, a sacred charge upon a nation’s grati- 
tude,—the soldier’ and sailor’s widow and orphan.’ ’’ 

7. Singing: ‘‘ Speed Oar Republic.” 

8. ‘This flag . . . isthe national ensign. . . . It will 
speak for itself far more eloquently than I can speak for it. Be- 
hold it! Listen to it! Every star has a tongue; every stripe is 
articulate. There is no language or speech where their voices are 
not heard. There’s magic in the web of it. It has an answer for 
every question of duty. It has a solution for every doubt and per- 
plexity, It hasa word of good cheer for every hour of despond- 
ency. . . . It speaks of earlier and of later struggles; of 
patriots and heroes. Its voice is ever of Union and Liberty, of the 


Constitution and the Laws,”’—R. C, Winthrop, 











9. “* When my eyes shall be turne/ to behold for the last time the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious Union; on states dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent ; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering 
glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, 
its arms and trophies streaming in their original luster, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for its motto 
no such miserable interrogatory as ‘ What is all this worth ?’ nor 
those other words of delusion and folly, ‘ Liberty first and Union 
afterwards,’ but everywhere spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing 01 all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every true American heart, Liberty AND 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.”’— Daniel Webster. 
10. Singing: ** The Red, White, and Blue.’’ 
11. ** Not only has our beloved Union been saved, but it has 
been made both easier to save and better worth saving hereafter by 
the final solution of a problem before which all human wisdom had 
stood aghast and confounded for so many generations! ’’—R. C. 
Winthrop. 
12. ‘O dark, sad millions, patiently and dumb 
Waiting for God, your hour, at last, has come, 
And freedom’s song 
Breaks the long silence of your night of wrong.’’ 
13. ‘* A shout of joy from the redeemed is sent ; 
Ten thousand hamlets swell the hymn of thanks ; 
Our rivers roll exultibg, and their banks 
Send up hosannas to the firmament! 
* as « * * 
A glory clothes the land from sea to sea, 
For the great land and all its coasts are free! ’’ 
— Bryant. 
14. LAus DEo.—On hearing the bells ring on the passage of 
the constitutional amendment abolishing slavery : 
** Tt is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 
. . * * * 
It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 
Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God!’ 
—dJohn G. Whittier. 
15. DECORATION DAy.—(See first page.) 
16. THEIR GRAVES.— 
‘* What note of sorrow wounds the joyous May ? 
The birds are music-maddened in the dells, 
From out a myriad throats the chorus swells ; 
ag jubilee for winter passed away, 
met med dims the splendor of the day; 
Pais Freedom calls, and will not be appeased, 
Bring laurel wreaths and blosscms sweet and rare, 
To grace their graves who died to save the land!’ ”’ 
—Sarah D. Hobart. 
17. DECORATION DAy.— 
‘* Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 
On this field of the grounded arms, 
Where foes no more molest, 
Nor sentry’s shot alarms! 
. . ° * . 
Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 
The thoughts of men should be 
As sentinels to keep 
Your rest from danger free. 
Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers ; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours.’”’ 
18, PEACE.— 
‘* Take from your flag its fold of gloom, 
And let it float undimmed above, 
Till over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacre@ colors that we love. 
Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go 
Where all the paths are sweet with flowers ; 
They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours. 
—Pheabe Cary. 


— Longfellow. 


19. Singing: *‘ The Soldiers’ Requiem.”’ 

20. ‘* The story of the gallant services of ‘the boys in blue’ is 
one which can never tire, and their trials, privations, hardships, 
and sufferings, and their glorious achievements can never be for- 
gotten! A nation’s honor and a people’s gratitude will keep fresh 
their recollection for all coming time.’’—Major Geo. O. Brastow. 
21. ‘* Through all history from the beginning, a noble army of 
martyrs have fought fiercely and fallen bravely for that unseen 
mistress, theircountry. So, through all history to the end, as long as 
men believe in God, that army must still march and fall, recruited 
only from the flower of mankind,—cheered only by their own hope 
of /sumanity,—strong only in the confidence of their cause.’’—G. 


. Curtis. 
22. ‘*Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest, — 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Borne ou her Northern pine, 
Long o’er the foamy brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun ; 
Heaven keep her ever free, 
fl hed nk ape ay wre c . 
oats the fair emblem her heroes have won! ’ 
—O. W. Holmes, 





23. Of Abraham Lincola, Holmes writes : 
** Our hearts lie buried in the dust 
With him so true and tender, 
The patriot’s stay, the people's trust, 
The shield of the offender ; 
Yet every murmuring voice is still, 
As bowing to Thy sovereign wil, 
Our best-loved we surrender.’’ 
24.° * * “And every village graveyard will have its green 
mounds, that shall need no storied monument to clothe them with a 
peculiar consecration,—graves that hold the dust of heroes,—graves 
that all men approach with reverent steps,—graves out of whose 
solemn silence shall whisper inspiring voices, telling the young from 
generation to generation, how great is their country’s worth and 
cost, and how noble and beautiful it was to die for it.’’—G. B. 
Putnam. 
25. “* Next to the worship of the Father of us all, the deepest 
and grandest of human emotions is the love of the land that gave 
us birth.”’—J. Holt. 
26. A Trinute TO OuR Honorep Deap.—How bright are 
the honors which await those who with sacred fortitude and patri- 
otic patience have endured all things that they might save their na- 
tive land from division and from the powers of corruption. Their 
names are gathered and garnéred. Their memory is precious. 
Are they dead that yet move upon society, and inspire the people 
with nobler motives and more heroic patriotism ? Ye that mourn, 
let gladness mingle with your tears. It was your son, but now he is 
the nation’s. He made your household bright ; now his example in- 
spires a thousand households. . . . Before he was yours; heis ours, 
He has died from the family that he might live to the nation. . 
Till the mountains are worn out and the rivers forget to flow, till 
the clouds are weary of replenishing springs, and the springs forget 
to gush, and the rills to sing, shall their names be kept fresh with 
reverent honors which are inscribed upon the National Remem- 
brance.”’—H. W. Beecher. 
27. ‘* How can fleeting words of human praise gild the record of 
their glory ? Our eyes suffused with tears, and blood retreating to 
the heart, stirred with unwonted thrill, speak with the eloquence 
of nature, uttered but unexpressed. From the din of the battle, 
they have passed to the peace of eternity. Farewell! warrior, cit- 
izen, patriot, lover, friend.’’—J. A. Andrew. 
28. ** So Jet our heroes rest 
Upon your sunny breast ; 
Keep them, O South, our tender hearts and true, 
Keep them, O South, and learn to hold them dear 
From year to year! 
Never forget, 
Dying for us, they died for you, 
This hallowed dust should knit us, closer yet! ’’ 
— Thos. Bailey Aldrich, 
29. ‘* The heart swells with unwonted emotion when we remem- 
ber our sons and brothers, whose constant valor, sustained on the 
field, the cause of country, of civilization, and liberty. . . . . 
On the ocean, on the rivers, on the land they have graven with 
their swords a record imperishable.’’—J. A. Andrew. 
30. Singing: ‘* Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” 
31. President Lincoln’s Address at the Dedication of Gettysburg 
Cemetery. 
32. ‘* T with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went and who return not. 
* * * * * 


They come transfigured back, 

Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 

Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation.’’ 
—James Russell Lowell. 

33. Singing: ** Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ 

34. ‘* Let us resolve that the great heritage we have received 
shall be handed down through the long line of the advancing gen- 
erations; the home of liberty, the abode of justice, the stronghold 
of faith among men, ‘ which holds the moral elements of the world 
together,’ and of faith in God, which binds that world to His 
throne.’’— William M. Evarts. 

35.  ‘*O make Thou us, through centuries long, 

In peace secure, in justice strong ; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law ; 

And, cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! ”’ — Whittier. 


86. ‘‘ The bow that gilds the clouds in the heavens, the pillars 
that upheld the firmament, may disappear and fall away, in the 
hour appointed by the will of God; but until that day comes, or 
so long as our lives may last, no ruthless hand shall undermine 
that bright arch of Union and Liberty which spans the continent 
from Washington to California.’’— Daniel Webster. 

37. Singing: ** My Country, ‘tis of Thee.’’ 


OPTIONAL SELECTIONS, 


The Flower of Liberty. . . O. W. Holmes. 

United States National Anthem. . W. R. Wallace. 
Freedom, Our Queen. . ° ° GO. W. Holmes. 
Columbia. ° ° ° : Timothy Dwight. 

The American Flag. . . ° Joseph Rodman Drake, 
How Sleep the Brave. William Collins. 


A Nameless Grave. ° . H. W. Longfellow. 


God Save the Flag. O. W. Holmes. 
Decoration Day. . Dora Read Goodale. 
The Day. A ° ; Rose Terry Cooke. 
United. . ‘ ° . Sarah K. Bolton. 
Decoration. T. B. Aldrich. 


Selections from Gen. Carrington’s 
Patriotic Reader.* 

My Country. . ° ° . 
My Native Village. . ° . 
The Patriot’s Elysium. ‘ ‘ 
Songs of Our Fathers. . ‘ ° 


John Howard Bryant. 
James Montgomery. 
Felicia Hemans. 


Our Native Song. . ° , é Eliza Cook. 
Address to Liberty. ‘ ‘ Cowper. 
What’s Hallowed Ground? . ‘ Campbell. 
The Graves of the Patriots. , . Percival, 





* J. B. Lippincott Oo, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 
SrupDy LEAVES. 
Live in the sunlight. 
Kxow the fields better. 
Srupy the buds and blossoms. 
CuLTIVATE genuine sympathy. 
Love and enjoy the woods more. 
A sLOvENLY schoolyard is a disgrace. 
Keep the schoolroom neat and clean. 
Happy the teacher who rides in spring. 
Tuere is danger of too light rooms now. 
Tux birds’ concert is better than an orchestra in May. 
Think, think, THINK, should be the motto of the school. 


Accuracy and rapidity should be the motto of the 
schoolroom. 

Wair a little in each recitation for the slow pupils 
who never see through a thing quickly and never do 
things rapidly. 





QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Name the three largest commercial ports of Europe. 
(L ,M ,H ) 


Name the three largest commercial ports of North 





America. 

Name the three Jargest commercial ports of Asia. 
(H > | ,C ) 

What port in the world exports the most cotton manu- 
factures? Wine? Silk manufactures ? 
factures? Breadstuffs? Sugar? Tea? Opium? Rice? 





Woolen manu- 


What mountain range is noted for coal? Silver? Gold? 
Iron? Building stone? Chalk? Brimstone? Graphite ’ 





QUICK GEOGRAPHY WORK. 


Give to your pupils the names of certain places or ob- 
jects in geography for them to tell the most important 
About a minute 
before you close the discussion tap with your pencil so 


things about in the time you allow. 
that the sentence may be brought to an end. Give only 
names of places about which they have studied. Pass 
quickly from local to foreign matters, from one kind of 
objects to another. We will focus it in Boston, for illus- 
tration. The places and objects named might be Lon- 
don, Chicago River, Independence Hall, Falls of Minne- 
haha, Calcutta, Charles River, Seattle, Birmingham, 
Tokio, Saratoga, Mt. Washington, Cairo, Faneuil Hall, 
Ireland, Edinburgh, Rio Janeiro, Dublin, Chihauhau. 





OHIO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Professor Henry C. King has visited forty Ohio high 
schools, and the Ohio Educational Monthly presents in 
By the way, Editor Findlay 
has the art of securing many good things for his paper. 

Professor King says the old methods in mathematics 
are going. The day is gone when a class in geometry 
can have every figure put on the board by them, lettered 
exactly as in the book, and recite memoriter what they 
have tried to learn. The day has gone when a recitation 
in algebra consists in putting on the board the examples 
already performed and then explaining the problems, a 
plan that favored the shirk and discounted the faithful 
student. 

Teachers have learned that to follow a difficult piece of 
work in i's doing is much more helpful than to see it and 
have it gone over after it is done. 


extenso his impressions. 


The teacher, or a 
pupil appointed, takes up two or three problems, really 
needing explanation, and works them out before the class 
by suggestions from the class itself. The whole class is 
sometimes sent to the board to solve a problem simulta- 
neously under the explanation of the teacher. A simple 
exercise in the lesson is then chosen and solved to dis- 
cover the simplest, neatest, briefest method. There is 
almost daily class board-drill on previous work for famil- 


iarity, accuracy, and rapidity. Twice as many examples 
are performed as the largest book provides. Old algebras 
are cut up, the problems pasted on heavy paper or card- 
board, numbered and classified, and distributed to the 
class for rapid work. These problems are more numerous 
than difficult. Long, persistent practice in the actual 
handling of the algebraic quantities and processes is the 


end aimed at. 





A LESSON IN DISCRIMINATION. 
CHILD, PUPIL, STUDENT, SCHOLAR. 


Child, primarily one born; refers to relation to par- 
ents, and there is no special appropriateness in its use in 
the school. , 

Pupil, primarily an orphan boy or ward, one who is 
under guardianship, hence under a teacher. Applies 
strictly to a child in a boarding school ; may be used in 
regard to small children, but has little appropriateness 
when a child controls himself. 

Student, primarily study; one who is devoted to 
books or to study; a studious character. 

Scholar, one who attends school; means also a man 
of letters, one who is eminent for learning, a person of 
high attainments in literature or science. 

There is no word that is especially adapted to children 
in the lower grades. The word scholar in the popular 
adaptation meets all the conditions best, but it is unfort- 
unate in its pretentious use. 

Pupil is coming to be a popular word, but it indicates 
the very thing from which our schools are tending. 

Student is, all in all, the most appropriate word, but 
it is generally reserved for the higher grades. A popular 
distinction is to say “ children” for the first year or two, 
“pupils” between the years of eight and twelve, “ schol- 
ars”’ from twelve to fifteen, “ students”’ in high schools 
and colleges. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN RHETORIC. 


BY LIZZIE L. CLARK, BANGOR. 


Wishing to depart from the regular routine of my work 
in rhetoric, I attempted, one term, what I called an ex- 
periment, but which proved so successful that I shall cer- 
tainly try it again. 

The study was outside the textbook and devoted en- 
tirely to letter writing. The questions given each week» 
I prepared from the JouRNAL or EpucaTIon, volume 28, 
numbers 16, 17, and 18, also from Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters. 

The questions related to the kind of paper to be used, 
the ink, position and arrangement of the heading. In 
forms of address came suggestions upon the use of pro- 
fessional titles, also forms of salutation to be used in let- 
ters of friendship and of business. We also spoke of the 


conclusion of the letter, and of correct and incorrect ways 


of folding. I have given only briefly what occupied | 


many lessons, nor can I dwell at length, although I should 
enjoy doing so, upon the animated discussions that rose upon 
the points of each lesson. The essays were in the form of 
letters, the subjects being a business letter, a form of in- 
vitation, acceptance and regret, and a friendship letter. 
Each pupil was required to send the letter by mail to my 
home, and the errors in addressing, in stamping, and 
in folding could thus be used in practical talks. When- 
ever there was time I read to the pupils, or had some 
member of the class read, one or more letters composed 
by those skilled in the art. — 
My list began with the earlier writers. F rom Horace 
Walpole I selected, among others, one in which the au 
thor regrets his ignorance of mathematics; an seniaaal 
of a party at Strawberry Hill; his own talents and pur 
suits. Of the letters of William Cowper, es ai 
amusing was one in rhyme. Bi tis 
Other letters were those written by Thomas G 
Lady Mary Montague, Madame de Sévigné Lord en 
terfield, Thackeray, Dickens, and Mendelssohn This 
list might be indefinitely prolonged, but every teach > 
from her own reading add to the list which W aa 
makes so interesting. — 
As I read the letters i 
ferred, I realize the oe ees. . “mp oe “< 
g that “ letter-writ- 





ing is a lost art,’ but I believe tl 
‘ lat the t 
much toward its recoy ary. eachers can do 





BUSY WORK IN WASHINGTON. 
(Editorial Observations.]} 

The following are a few only of a large number of jp. 
teresting things which we brought away from Wash. 
ington. These various illustrations are taken from slips 
about three inches square, on each of which, in colors, arg 
the drawings, twice the size we give them here. They in. 
terest the children at their seats, who exchange them among 
themselves. The teacher keeps them for other classes; 
they are also used for language lessons. 

The student teachers in the Training School do this 
work, and the beauty of it is that they do it rapidly, 
skillfully, and all can and do do it. Teaching is rapidly 
changing in its methods and requirements. Those who 
complain at the time and special skill required in these 
later days, should remember that these very departures 
make teaching a profession which means, among other 
things, that only skilled or trained men and women can meet 
its requirements. The day has gone forever when a high 
school graduate can step into the schoolroom as a teacher, 
without preparation for her new duties. 





Find 2 times each, of 
the numbers above. 
4 of 12 = 
4 of 16=— > 


Find 5 times each, of the 
numbers above. 
¢ of 65 — 








Find 4 times each, of the 
numbers above. 


Find 6 times each, of the 
numbers above. 
+ of 24 — 











Find 11 times each, of 


the numbers above. Find 9 times each, of the 


tr of 66 = numbers above. 
rr of 88 = 4 of 27 = 
ry of 77 = 4 of 72 = 





Find 8 times each, of the 
numbers above. 
} of 36 = 
aq of 12 = 


Find 6 times each, of the 
pumbers above. 

+ of 72— 

# of 54— 





BOTANY.—(V.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 


BRANCH VII.—FLOWERING PLANTS, OR PHANERO- 
GAMIA. 


Scorcn Pinz.—Class Gymnosperme.— 
1. Note the central axis, the stem; its few wail 


branches and numerous short dwarf branches bearing 
pairs of very slender, elongated, green needle Jeaves. 


2. Note the scales upon the stem, covering the buds at 


the apex of the stem and those overlapping the bases of 
the y oung leaves, called scale leaves. 


3. Observe : 





(4) Near the base of the young shoots in some specimens # num 
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ber of oblong clusters of light yellowish bodies, the stamens, or 
male flowers. 

(6) In other specimens projecting beyond the end of the stem one 
or two small oval clusters of female flowers. 


4. Note the scales on the surface of a year old shoot 
as compared with the older stems. 

5. Note the arrangement of the branches and the rela- 
tive vigor of the terminal and the lateral shoots. 

6. Compare the buds found in clusters at the apices 
of branches. 


(a) Notice the position, relative size, shape, and structure, 
(5) Compare the buds with the branches, and observe that a 
bud is simply an undeveloped branch. 


7. Observe the number, shape and apex, color, texture, 
edges, surface, and structure of the leaves. 

8. Carefully break off one of the clusters of the male, 
or staminate flowers. Note: 


(a) The short stalk by which it is attached to the stem. 

(>) The short-stalked bodies, the stamens, attached to an axis. 

(c) Each stamen consists of a flat scale bearing on ove surface 
two enlargements, the pollen sacs. 

(d) Burst one of these sacs and notice the minute grains of 
pollen. 

(e) Look for a stamen which has burst spontaneously and see 
how it is ruptured (by slits). 


9. Notice: 


(a) That the clusters of stamens (flowers) are almost sessile, and 
crowded on an elongated axis forming a spike, and that each re- 
places a branch or a young shoot. 

(b) The seale just below each flower and the number and posi- 
tion of the scales attached to the short stalk of the flower. 


10. Taking a single cluster, a spike of a female or pis- 
tillate flower, observe : 


(a) The position on the stem. 

(b) The stalk by which it is attached to the peduncle and its 
direction. 

(c) The scales on the peduncle, 

(d) Notice the two kinds of scales: (1) Thin, the bracts; (2) 
thick, the carpellary scales. 

(e) Dissect out: (1) a single bract, and note its shape and text- 
ure; (2) one of the carpellary scales. 

(/) In the carpellary scales note: (1) the prominent kee! on the 
upper surface in the median line; (2) two enlargements near its 
basal end, the ovules. 


11. Examine a mature cone, the fruit. 


(a) Observe the color, consistence, shape, and markings of the 
large carpellary scales. 

(>) Look for a pair of thin, wing-like scales, each bearing at its 
lower end a perfect seed or an abortive ovu/e. 

(c) Notice the shape, surface, markings, structure, and micropyle 
of the seed. 

(d) Take another seed and with needles dissect the endosperm 
carefully from the embryo, and make out: (1) the short stem, the 
caulicle; (2) the six divisions arising from about the apex of the 
caulicle, the first leaves, the cotyledons. 








CHICAGO LETTER. 


—_—— 


THE DEDICATION OF A NEW SCHOOL, 


The dedication of the new Douglas School took place in connec- 
tion with the centennial exercises, the grammar grades being as- 
sembled in the new and commodious hall, which was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. 

Mr. D. L. Morrill, formerly of the Anderson School, and super- 
visor of the evening schools, has been appointed principal of the 
new school. 

Although Mr. Morrill has been in Chicago a comparatively short 
period, he has won an enviable place for himself by his cordial 
manner and high abilities. 

Mr. James R. Doolittle, Jr., whose efforts for the new school 
building have been most persistent, is to be congratulated upon the 
success of the undertaking. To realize fully that his efforts have 
been crowned with success, one need only glance at the new edifice. 
It has twenty-four rooms on each floor, and a magnificent assembly 
hall in third story. A large part of the wood-work is of Norway 
pine, while the panels of the doors are of oak, making a pleasant 
relief. The general appearance of the structure is not pleasing ; 
it seems almost too large, bat all the interior appointments are 
modern and commodious. 

The dedicatory address of Mr. Doolittle was received with 
marked enthusiasm. After introductory remarks, he alluded to the 
peaceful victory achieved by the adoption of the constitution, and 
paid a glowing tribute to the wisdom of its framers. He pictured 
the blessings enjoyed by those living under our government, in a 
most eloquent and graphic manner, but with such simplicity of ox- 
pression that he was fally understood by the youngest of his 
hearers, as was made evident by the applause with which the 
hundreds of school children present greeted his remarks at appro- 
priate times. 

Mr. Doolittle then said that he wished to speak of another peace- 
ful victory, which was being celebrated in connection with the one 
he had just mentioned. He referred to the re-building of the 


Douglas School. This is a victory of civilization over barbarism ; 
a victory of pure air over poorly ventilated rooms; a victory of 
God’s sunlight over darkness; a victory of mind over matter. 
Above all, it is a victory of the children. He paid a tribute to the 
skill of the architect who had designed the magnificent structure, 
and praised the workmen who had done their part so well. In 
closing, the speaker said: We speak of the dedication of this build- 
ing, but we ought to say its consecration, for it is consecrated to 
the uses of the people. In no way could the anniversary of the 
organization of our government be more fittingly celebrated than 
by the consecration of this building to the purposes for which it 
was erected. 

The beneficiaries of the two victories he had mentioned were the 
people, and the one had been rendered possible by the other. 

At the close of Mr. Doolittle’s remarks, the audience testified te 
their appreciation of his efforts by cheers and long-continued ap- 
plause. 

Mesers. Stephen A. Douglas, Jr., Henry W. Freeman, 
Supt. Geo. Howland, and Mayor Cregier made suitable addresses. 

M. W. 








PROVIDENCE LETTER. 





Arbor Day was gloriously celebrated at Williams’ Park, May 3, 
800 pupils from the public schools participating. The National Band 
furnished music, and the children sang ‘‘ Arbor Day’’ and other 
selections with fine effect. Hon. Nicholas Van Slyck presided ; 
Rev. M. H. Bixby officiated as chaplain; J. H. Fanning, the 
Rhode Island Arbor Day pioneer, made a brief address; and Rev. 
E. Holyoke made the formal Arbor Day address, which was 
listened to with rapt attention by old and young. Hon. H. J. 
Spooner, just returned from the Washington centennial celebration, 
contrasted the two holidays and formally dedicated an oak, planted 
in the name of all the grammar schools, in honor of Dr. Daniel 
Leach, for nearly thirty years superintendent of Providence schools. 
He said, in closing, ‘‘ What more impressive memorial than the 
oak which grapples its roots around the strong rock and the soil 
below, and rises in strength to battle with each storm. It spreads 
out its branches and foliage and draws sustenance from the very 
strife in which it is engaged, and stands representing strength, 
vigor, and endurance.’’ 

The Girls’ High School dedicated a tree with appropriate exer- 
cises to Wordsworth, the lover of nature. The high school boys 
dedicated a tree to the great inventor Ericsson. The exercises con- 
nected with the dedication of the ‘‘ Dr. Leach Tree’’ were specially 
impressive. Representatives from the nine grammar schools gathered 
about the tree. Master C. H. Hathaway spoke eloquently of the oak 
as a fitting symbol of the life it honored. He said: ‘‘ The muse of 
history at yonder statue is in the act of inscribing the name of the 
founder of this state upon a tablet of bronze. To-day we record 
the name of one as worthy to be counted a benefactor to the land 
of Roger Williams.’’ 

Representatives ot other schools recited appropriate selections. 
One read an essay upon the “ Historical Trees of the Country.”’ 
Master William B. Peck spoke of ‘‘ Trees as Monuments.’’ Each 
boy took his turn at shoveling earth about the roots of the tree. 
They were followed by Supt. H. S. Tarbell, who was followed in 
turn by each of the grammar masters, R. A. Guild, LL. D., 
presented a comprehensive biographical sketch of Dr. Leach, who 
was born in Bridgewater, June 6, 1806; a graduate of Brown; 
ordained to the ministry in 1833; principal of the Roxbary Classi- 
cal School and agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education prior 
to his election in Providence in 1858. 

The march written for the occasion was dedicated to Superinten- 
dent Tarbell. The occasion was in all respects one of the most 
successful celebrations that Providence has enjoyed. 

EMMA SHAW. 








Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 








‘LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


In discussing the subject of Latin pronounciation, those who 
favor the English method seem to lay the most stress on the argu- 
ment that this method is conducive to a better comprehension of 
the etymology of words of Latin origin. Whatever other argu- 
ments are adduced, this one is sure to be brought prominently for- 
ward,— a fact which would seem to indicate that by its advocates it 
is regarded as an impregnable stronghold. Thus L. P. Main, in 
his readable article in a recent journal, writes: ‘' But it is chiefly 
in the use of our own language that we claim an advantage for the 
English method. For example, one might use the word vicissitude 
many times before the thought occurred to him that it might be 
connected with the we-kiss-im of the Roman method; the vocation 
which the student must choose will not readily be connected with 
the wo-cd-tio of his Latin dictionary, and the force of the root voc, 
which ought to teach him that a power outside of himself is calling 
him to his life work, is lost.’’ 

Whether Professor Main has ever made a thorough test of the 
Roman pronunciation by constant and exclusive use in the school- 
room, does not appear; but the inference would be that he has not. 
If so, he speaks from theory and not from experience ; and my ex- 
perience in the use of the Roman pronunciation is far from accord- 





ing with his theory. I have always found that the Roman pronun- 
ciation, far from being an obstacle, is a great assistance in the ety- 


mology, not only of the English, but also of any other language 
that the student may be studying; it lays a good foundation for 
such work in any language. As to the words vicissim and vocatio, 
in experimenting with three classes the following results were ob- 
tained: Of a beginners’ class of seventy, thirteen could give the 
derivations; of a class of thirty-five in Csar, about two thirds 
could respond; while a class of twenty-eight in Vergil, with two 
or three exceptions, gave satisfactory answers. Doubtless, many 
other teachers who use the Roman method could show just as good, 
if not better, results. 

The stadent soon learns, unless he is very obtuse, what are the 
English equivalents of the Latin letters, e. g., that Latin c and g 
are sometimes soft in English, and that j and v have the sounds 
respectively of y and w. Every time he declines such words as 
virtus or virgo, he has some such correspondence thrust upon his 
attention. 

To one who would be proficient in English etymology a thorough 
knowledge of Latin word-building is a prerequisite, and to this the 
Roman method is much more conducive than is the English, Take 
the word auceps (avis and capio), bird-catcher. The v and the u 
were so similar in sound that the Romans did not find it necessary 
to devise a separate character for each. A Frenchman generally 
says 0o-ater for water. Horace has silua for si/va, So that it is 
easy to see how avceps (awceps) becomes auceps. Then how 
beautifully the diphthongs are explained by the Roman method. 
For example, cedo (originally dé and i) by dropping the first ele- 
ment becomes c/do in composition. Again, vowels and diphthongs 
change from the open to the close sounds,—a principle often vio- 
lated by the English methods. Then, again, the English method 
plays havoc with the principle of assimilation, c. g., it fails to ex- 
plain the first c in accido, and similar words. Is it probable that 
the derivation of the word journal (from dies through diurnalis), 
would suggest itself to the student, who has been tenderly sheltered 
from the rude blasts of hard c and g and the difficulties of Roman 
vand j? If he had been taught the true sound of j, he would 
have been in a fair way to see how diurnalis (dyurnalis) has 
changed, through the French, to our word journal. The n of 
prince (primus and capio) has been changed from m on account of 
the following guttural, just as quenquam stands for quemquam, 
but the English method does not afford an explanation of the 
change, as it does not of the j in mejor (magior); where the Eng- 
lish pronunciation is liable to delude the student by suggesting the 
change of gto j. The Roman method affords a solution to such 
cases as these; it raises etymology to the rank of a science, while 
the English method is highly unscientific. 

But if any one still insists that the pronunciation wociitio cuts the 
vital connection between sound and sense, how stands the case 
when vado is compared with wade, wit with video, ovis with ewe, 
ete., ad libitum? How will the student who bas dwarfed his ety- 
mological insight by insisting on identity of sound, connect jugum, 
which he calls jew-gum, with the English yoke, or the Latin ager, 
which he calls a-jer, with the English acre ? 
frequent occurrence, and the ability to appreviate such analogies 
adds greatly to the interest of the learner; he begins to feel that 
the study of language is not a dry memorizing of words, that it is 
an epitome of what man has done and thought. 

C. E. MILLER, St. Joseph High School, Mo. 


Such words are of 








PARALLEL LINES. 








Every student knows that in close reasoning parallel lines of 
thought are laid down and deductions educed. 

It is not our purpose at this time to enter into a learned discus- 
sion, and we have drawn the above visible lines simply to bring 
them prominently before your eye and to ask what they represent 
to you. 

A railroad man to whom we showed them said, ‘‘ To me those 
four lines represent a double-track railway.’ 

A doctor replied to the same interrogatory, ‘‘ The lines are to 
me the large arteries and veins lying alongside each other in the 
human body.”’ 

As will be observed the same lines to either gentleman suggested 
different lines of thought, as both looked at them through eyes ac- 
customed to see only that which for the most part occupied their 
attention. To the writer both answers put an old truth in a fresh 
and original light. 

As every intelligent man or woman knows, the blood of every 
living person flows with almost railroad speed through the arteries, 
forced by that wonderful engine, the heart. From the arteries it 
is side-tracked through the capillaries and veins, and every drop of 
blood goes through the kidneys for purification no less than 2500 
times every twenty-four hours. If the kidneys be diseased the im- 
purities of the blood containing the worn-out tissues, and deleteri- 
ous acids are not drawn out or excreted as nature intended, but con- 
tinually pass and re-pass through every fiber of the system, carry- 
ing death and decay with every pulsation. Unless remedied the 
heart becomes weakened, the lungs trying to do double work break 
down, the liver becomes congested, the stomach refuses to digest 
food, and the result is a general break-down. 

Why ? 

Because the kidneys, the sewers of the system, are foul and 

stopped up, and the entire blood becomes nothing more nor less 
than sewage. 
Now is it not criminal, nay, suicidal, to allow such a state of 
things to continue when a simple remedy is within your reach, 
known for a certainty to do as represented, which will open the 
closed pipes of the kidneys, allow the effete matter to escape, re- 
lieve the overworked heart, lungs and liver, cause a healthy appe- 
tite, put the bloom of health in your cheek, the dove of hope in 
your breast, and the light of life in your eye ? 

You already have divined the remedy we have reference to; its 
praise is universal, its influence world-wide. Do not allow preju- 
dice to blind you to yourbest interests, but to-day procure Warner's 
safe cure, and be put on the straight road to rade health and cor- 
rect living. ‘ 

Our parallel and closing lines to you are, take our advice, and 
your experience will justify you in thanking us for bringing under 





your notice a remedy without a parallel, 
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BOSTON 





WALK MORE. 


Learn the art of commending genuinely and judi- 
ciously. 


Happy the teacher who secures the ardent devotion of 
her pupils. 


ENGLAND is to retain all the arithmetic provided for in 
her schools, notwithstanding the way it has been ridiculed. 


AN editorial, crowded out of this issue, will appear next 
week, setting forth the history and plans of the Boston 
Teacher’s Mutual Benefit Association. 


An English school inspector has made himself famous 
by his recent testimony before the royal commission, that his 
attention had been called recently to an educationist by 
the name of Froebel, but he was not much impressed with 
his writings. 


Tue death of Superintendent Taylor, of St. Paul; the 
election of Mr. Gilbert, of the high school as his succes- 
sor, and the choice of a new man as principal of the high 
school, will make a radical change in the school life of 
this great city of the northwest. 


Presipent M. C. Fernawp of Orono, Me., has secured 
for all Maine teachers going to Nashville in July a “one 
fare”’ round trip ticket to and from Boston. This is the 
greatest railroad concession in New England, and the 
“manager for Maine” deserves great credit. 


Tue Ladies’ Health Protective Association, of New 
York City, has sent to Mayor Grant a request that women 
inspectors of public schools be appointed in every ward in 
the city ; backing their request with a formidable array 
of facts in regard to the hygienic conditions of the city 
public schools, 


Tue American Institute of Instruction, believed to be 
the oldest teachers’ organization in the world, is as vigor- 
ous as it is mature, and under the energetic direction of 
Supt. George A. Littlefield the meeting at Bethlehem, July 
8-12, promises to be one of the most enjoyable and profit- 
able educational gatherings ever held. The mornings are 
voted to professional profit, the evenings to pro- 
the afternoons to personal fun, frolic, 


to be de 
fessional luxury, 
and frivolity. 


EpucaTIoNnaL reform does not always reform in Eng- 
land any more than in this country. The royal commis- 
sion that was expected to secure many reforms has been 
too conservative for progressive men and too progressive 
for the conservatives. Payment for results, the root-evil 
of the system, has not been abolished ; the modifications 
in the curriculum are slight, and the conditions of evening 
school work have not been improved. The payment for 
results has been so far reformed as to make it possible 
for a good administration to improve the condition, while 
there is still opportunity for great abuse. In place of the 
fixed grant of 4s. 6d., there is to be a general grant of 
12s., 14s., or 15s. 6d. The impressions of the inspector 
will be substituted for examination returns. 








America and England are in a flutter just now because 
some of our college boys are more familiar with Homer, 
Virgil, and Xenophon than with Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Whittier. 

There certainly is no excuse for any American youth to 
be unfamiliar with the very few great American writers ; 
but a critical study of the choicest work yet produced by 
an American has no staying qualities in literature, no 
virtue for mental discipline as compared with the works 
of Homer, Virgil, and Xexophon. It is one thing to 
insist upon familiarity with our poets from the patriotic 
standpoint and for skill in the use of good English, but 


3| quite another thing to use it as a substitute for the great 
313) classic works of the ages. 





Tue 28th Congress of the German League of Teachers 
will be held at Augsburg, on Whitsuntide. They will 
discuss the education of girls ; the need of schools for adult 
women; the need of a uniform simplified system of spell- 
ing; scholastic reforms in Germany ; is manual training 
to be an integral part of the teaching in elementary schools 
and training colleges; what can the school do toward the 
solution of the social question ; the extension of the Volks- 
schule ; must the teashing of arithmetic be reformed by 
concentration and simplification in order to obtain greater 
facility in ciphering ; shall reading books be literary or 
scientific; the reform in the teaching of drawing; how 
can the spirit of patriotism be strengthened by the teach- 
ing of German , the hygienic inspection of schools; and 
the Herbartian system. 





Tue American Dialect Society has been organized to 
collect and publish dialect material. Prominent among 
thé members are Professor Gustaf Karsten, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; E. L. Walter, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Aleée For- 
tier, Tulane University, New Orleans; Dr. James W 
Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Mr. W 
D. Armes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

This society will attract the attention of linguistic stu- 
dents, and the materials to be published by them may be 
utilized in many ways, as in the construction of dialect 
maps, which will show how far each peculiarity extends 
in America in comparison with dialects in England and 
on the continent of Europe. It is proposed to prepare a 
complete list of Americanisms, and in other ways to con- 
tribute to the history of the English language in America 
It will aim to classify strange, uncommon, or anti wie 
words, such as gall, to hook off, to stump, let the old cat 
die, ete.; local names of fishes and plants; exclamati ; 
and words used in games; and absence of common onal 
in some sections of the country. ee: 

Teachers are specially invited to contribute lists of 
words and phrases peculiar to their localities. Th ah 
particularly invited to r i cate 

eport upon peculiar pronuncia- 





tions, The officers of the society are ; President, Francia 





J. Child, Cambridge ; Vice-president, James M. Hart, 
Cincinnati ; Secretary, Charles H. Grandgent, Cambrid ge ; 
Editing Committee, George L. Kittredge, Cambridge . 
Sylvester Primer, Charleston, S. C.; Executive Com. 
mittee, Benjamin I. Wheeler, Ithaca, N. Y.; Charles PF. 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; Frederic D. Allen, Cambridge. 
Mass. 7 








Tue Vermont school system is pretty thoroughly shaken 
up just now. After this year the same textbooks will be 
in use throughout the state, and music will be taught in 
all the schools. The town superintendent is no more. 
Each county is to have a board of education consisting 
of one member selected from each town. This board will 
elect a county supervisor who shall be paid $1200 a year 
except in three small counties. The supervisor is te see 
that towns comply with the law in the appropriation, ap- 
portionment, and expenditure of funds for the support of 
schools; conduct teachers’ examinations ; issue certifi- 
cates ; annul certificates of incompetent teachers; and 
assist the state superintendent in the conduct of institutes, 

The election of these county supervisors has made no 
end of vacancies, and as a result probably more teachers 
have changed places than ever before in the same length 
of time in the Green Mountain State. 








AMERICAN STUDENTS IN GERMAN UNI. 
VERSITIES. 


Every year we send to Germany at least 150 students, 
who pursue post-graduate courses, usually covering two 
years. Qn their return they are much sought by those 
who have the power to appoint to good positions, because, 
we are told, they are better informed than men who do 
similar work at our best institutions. The question forces 
itself, Is the German university system superior to ours, 
and if so, why? A clear-cut answer is made by Samuel 
Sheldon in the April issue of the Atlantic. His article 
limits the question to science students, but embraces prin- 
ciples that may be applied to all. Aside from the relative 
value of the training, the German university offers the 
American student several decided advantages. 
amount of money that one would spend at Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, or Cornell in two years, would there suffice for 
three. A German degree almost invariably secures a 
good position. The much greater ease with which the 
German language can be acquired when among the people 
themselves, is no slight indueement when taken in con- 
nection with the advantages of travel, the expense of 
which is included in the comparison made above. But 
these are subsidiary reasons. 

Germany outstrips us several times over in the amount 
of periodical scientific literature she puts forth, and it is 
far more scholarly in character. These facts indicate a 
large number of superior scholars. Students as well as 
professors contribute to this literature. Our professors 
can devote but little time to research, because of the char- 
acter of the instruction they are obliged to give. ‘The 
German student is supposed to have passed that stage 
where a lesson must be given out before he learns it; he 
is expected to acquire additional knowledge from all 
sources, and with only a mere indication of the direction. 


The same 


-|He is given but one examination, and that upon the com- 
-|pletion of his studies; the faculty care not how many lec- 


tures he cuts. This freedom stimulates a thorough study 
of subjects simply hinted at by the instructors. After 
Aha preparation, the student spends almost his whole 
time in the laboratory, where he comes into close and 
sympathizing contact with the head of the department. 

But the prime factor in the superiority of the German 
system lies in the instructors. Any student of requisite 
scholarship may give lectures on any subject; he is not 
paid by the university, but is entitled to all the fees he 
may obtain from his hearers. According to his ability 
his audience grows and that of the regular professor d'm- 
inishes. The latter loses the students’ fees and soon his 
popularity, while the privat-docent is on his way to @ p! 
fessorship. Nearly all the present professors have in 
past years served in that capacity. This system prevents 
fossilization. 

The chief characteristics of the German university may 
he thus summed up: German students are well fitted for 
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the university course ; they are made independent in their 
study ; their laboratory work is more extended and more 
aceurate ; the professors being able to do original work, 
exert an influence which inspires the student. 

It is said that American students seem to possess more 
ability than German students, but characteristic American 
haste more than discounts this advantage. ‘The Ameri- 
can student is charged with being too easily discouraged 
and lacking “ stick-to-it-iveness.” 





EDWIN D. MEAD IN CHICAGO. 


The reception given to Mr. Mead’s Chicago address on 
Washington’s Relation to the West” is worthy atten- 
| tion as indicating their appreciation of what is known as 
the Old South Work. The Chicago Tribune devoted more 
than ten columns of one issue to a verbatim report of this 
lecture, which is characteristic of western enthusiasm over 
one of the most important educational departures of the 
day. 

After dwelling at length on Washington’s extraordinary 
farsightedness shown in his early exploration of the West, 
and his desire to impress upon the colonists the necessity 
of settling this region as a means of uniting the energies 
and sympathies of the jealous eastern states, Mr. Mead 
calls especial attention to Washington’s absolute disinter- 
estedness in the matter. When presented by the Virginia 
Assembly with fifty shares in the Potomac Company and 
one hundred in the James River Company as a testimonial 
to his services, he nobly declined it, saying that he must 
be as “ free and independent as the air,” and never allow 
a suspicion of sinister motives. “How would this matter 
be viewed,” he asks, ‘‘when it comes to be related that 
G rge Washington has received $20,000 of the public 
money as an interest therein ?” 

Washington was finally persuaded to accept these shares 
on the condition that they should be devoted to such public 
purposes as he chose, and he devoted it all to the cause of 
education. 

The final words of Mr. Mead’s address are words of 
warning which every thoughtful American should heed : 





Yonug ladies and gentlemen: If you had read the advertising col- 
umns in one of the New York newspapers which contained an ac- 
count of Washington’s inauguration you would have read this: ‘‘ For 
sale,—A likely, healthy young negro wench, between 15 and 16 
years old. She has been used to the farming business. Sold for 
want of employ. Inquire at 81 William street.’’ Do you know 
what that advertisement cost ? It cost billions of dollars; it cost 
the blood of half a million of men. It violated the eternal law of 
right, and Heayen did not smile on it. The President, inaugurated 
that day first chief of the republic, the very charter of whose inde- 
pendence had declared all men equal and endowed by God with in- 
alienable rights, among which was liberty,—George Washington 
was himself that day a slaveholder, although, be it remembered, 
that he did not die without giving all his slaves their freedom. 

Young ladies and gentlemen, read your own newspapers of this 
morning and see what costly advertisements you find there, what 
news items that mean trouble and tragedy for the century ahead 
unless we are timely wise.- I saw some such this morning. 

Slavery, young ladies and gentlemen, is not something which has 
to do only with negroes and plantations. Slavery is whatever 
chains the soul and hinders the true, full life and growth of men 
and women. The slave Epictetus, and even the slave Uncle Tom, 
was less a slave than many a woman who to-day makes shirts in 
Boston, than many a man perhaps who sells wheat in Chicago. It 
were far better and more fortunate to be the slave of George Wash- 
ington than to be the slave of poverty, the slave of the exchange, 
the slave of luxury and fashion, the slave of tainted blood, the 
slave of tradition, the slave of ignorance, or the slave of rum. As 
we look backward to the day of Washington’s inauguration as the 
first President of the republic, and think of one great slavery re- 
moved, and are grateful, so let us look forward, in Washington’s 
spirit of devotion, to the conflicts with the slaveries set for us to 
overcome, and be resolute. 








BOSTON LETTER. 





Teaching in Boston was a luxury from January 1 to May 1, but 
the corporeal punishment episode and the tenure of office tests are 
somewhat disturbing the peace of mind of some teachers. 

The Bridgewater alumni banqueted at the Brunswick last Satar- 
day, and a large company of ladies and gentlemen enjoyed the 
sociability of friendly memories, and post prandial exercises, both 
merry and inspiring, all heightened by the personality of the prin- 
cipal, A. G. Boyden, who has for thirty years and more been the life 
and force of this, one of the oldest and most famed of the American 
normal schools. Mr. A. C. Boyden presided with special tact 
and taste, while F, F. Murdock, as secretary of the Biennial Asso- 
ciation, acted the part of host most graciously. Secretary John 
W. Dickinson, Agent George H. Martin, and Hon, Horace E. Soud- 





der, all of the State Board of Education; Superintendent Swett, 
of the South Shore; A. E. Winship, and others, followed Presi- 
dent Boyden and Principal Boyden in their addresses. 

The cooking and sewing of the girls’ schools have been on ex- 
hibition the past few weeks under most favorable conditions. The 
enthusiasm of teachers, pupils, and parents is a great surprise to 
those who know Boston best. 

The organization of the Teachers’ Mutual Relief Association is 
already far advaeced, a mass meeting having been held last Satur- 
day afternoon for final arrangement. James F. Blackinton, of 
the Emerson School, is president, Harriet E. Caryl, vice-president, 
and Julia F. Baker, secretary. 

The greatest outrage of the day is the supremacy of a single 
liquor saloon over the school interests of an entire community. 
The facts are these: The Walpole-street schoolhouse is greatly 
needed for the accommodation of the children of a large and 
neglected district. The law decrees that there shall be no saloon 
within four hundred yards of any schoolhouse. A saloon on Wal- 
pole street is owned by a man of vast political influence. The 
famous base-ball grounds are near, and the patronage and profit 
are immense. The schoolhouse was closed and the saloon remained 
open. The Iecord made a brilliant fight for the opening of the 
school, and an order was passed that it be opened in September. 
In the meantime the saloon was licensed May 1, there being nu 
school then within four hundred yards. The question now is 
whether a school can be opened within that distance of a licensed 
saloon, not whether a saloon can be opened near the school. 


H. L. Clapp, of the George Putnam School, has the banner school 
of America unquestionably in the matter of uniform and well- 
directed zeal in the study of natural history and the collection of 
significant curios. 

Jastin H. Smith, of late years a most active and efficient depart- 
ment manager of the house of Ginn & Company, has been admitted 
to the firm. He can hardly take greater interest in the business, 
or be more successful in his work, but his friends rejoice with him 
in a recognition of his worth that carries with it such ample re- 
ward. 


Edward Southworth, of the Mather School, has been seriously ill 
from pneumonia, and for several days his recovery was hardly prob- 
able. The public as well as professional interest in his condition 
was quite remarkable, and the rejoicing in his improvement 
genuine.——L. M. Chase’s schoolyard, at the Dudley, is attract- 
ing the attenting of the city press ina manner that must be most 
satisfactory to him.——The Gaston School has adapted itself to the 
direction of the new master, T. F. Barnes, formerly of the Bigelow, 
more gracefully than seemed possible considering the personality of 
the late Charles Goodwin Clarke.——Fred H. Ripley, the new, al- 
most youthful master of the Bigelow, had a peculiarly delicate task 
on hand when he took the reins of one of the largest and best boys’ 
schools in the city, with a corps of teachers distinguished for their 
ability and service. One can always predict success, however, 
where there is good judgment to bank upon. A. G. Ham is 
preparing to make the new South Boston school one of the ‘‘ A 
No. 1”’ schools of the city. 





WARREN WINTHROP. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 





ARBOR DAY IN AND AROUND THE CiTY.—THE GRAMMAR 
Boys IN THE CENTENNIAL PARADE.—ONE 
INCIDENT OUT OF a THOUSAND. 

(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 

NEw YORK, May 10, 1889. 

The Centennial was too much forg Arbor Day, and although 
State-Superintendent Draper had prepared and distributed an 
elaborate program for the tree-planting exercises, in most of the 
schools, it could not be carried out on account of the time demanded 
for preparations for the more important celebration ; and our first 
legal Arbor Day had to be allowed to go by with but slight recog- 
nition. Brooklyn and Staten Island, however, planted centennial 
trees in the school yards and in other places. 

At West New Brighton George William Curtis presided, and 
made a speech, at the dedication of the ground bought for a $60,- 
000 grammar school in Market street. Two elms were planted on 
the ground, one of which was named ‘‘ George William Curtis,’’ 
and the other ‘‘ Nathaniel N. Heal,’’ after one of the school 
trustees. 

In Brooklyn an American elm, which will be known as the 
‘* Centennial Tree,’’ was planted in Prospect Park, near the spa- 
cious lawn called Valley Grove. This is a historic spot. ‘‘ Battle 
Pass,’’ the drive skirting it, is of Revolutionary remembrance, for 
on one side of it is the steep hill known as Sullivan’s Heights, 
from which the Americans under General Sullivan fired on the 
British. On the lawn, where a battle was once fought, a stand 
was provided for the speakers and children of public school No. 9, 
who took part in the exercises. These pupils have a fund called 
the ‘‘ Rénie Fand Society,’’ named after one of their dead com- 
rades, which provides for the planting of a tree in the Park every 
year. Other schools had interesting exercises elsewhere. 


The half-hour of schoolboys passing the President’s stand in the 
parade of the recent Centennial, was one of the most notable of 
the day. All the other passing pictures were mere gratifications of 
the eye, but this section was not only pleasing to look upon, bat of 
deep gratification to all who saw it and felt the sentiment of so 
many future citizens before them. In splendid, steady lines the 
youths came down from Marray Hill, and with every step cheers 


avenue, and preceded them like some mighty announcement as 





they neared the Presidential stand. The reseryed Harrison, who 


had but formal salutes for the boasted West Point Cadets, the nava 
corps, the regulars, and the “‘ crack ”’ state regiments, smiled on 
these boys, and greeted them as he had greeted no others in all that 
long review. When they had passed he said, ‘‘I think their 
marching was superior to any of the troops in the military parade.’’ 
General Sherman is quoted as having said it was simply wonderful, 
and Vice-President Morton, Secretary Windom,and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker spoke most enthusiastically. The boys saluted the 
President by holding their hands on high and clapping loudly as they 
passed the stand. ‘The boys have been taking great pride in special 
training for this event, but the secret of their success probably lies 
in the habitual precision of the schoolroom drill, and the regularity 
of their every-day marching in and out of doors and to and from 
recitations, 
« * . 


One of the daily papers, this week, tells an incident observed in 
one of the schools of the newer up-town districts, which is worthy 
of consideration apropos of the enlargement of the increased appro- 
priation asked for the city colleges. The story is: 


A tall boy of fourteen with an anxious look on his face stood by the 
door of Principal Howland’s private room at Grammar School No. 68 
at 116 West 128th street yesterday morning. 

“There is a boy,’”’ said the principal to a Sun reporter, “ who has 
been waiting for two weeks to get into this school. But the accommo- 
dations are already insufficient for the actual number of pupils. When 
we have exercises demanding the presence of all the boys in the de- 
partment, it is impossible to accommodate them all in the main room. 
Many of them have to stand in the aisles, and some three hundred 
have to remain in their own rooms on another floor. Since Sept. 1 the 
three principals in this building, including myself, have had to turn 
away over 1000 applicants for admission. 

“Where do they go to? Oh, many of them drift into private or 
parochial schools, and others, I fear, have to do without any except 
the meager instruction that their parents find opportunity to give 
them athome. There is a school building poing 4 at 134th street and 
Lenox avenue, which, when completed, will partially remedy this state 
of affairs.” 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITsH, 








THIS AND THAT. 





Here’s the breath of violets,—nay, 
Here’s the very breath of May! 
All the world’s abloom to-day. 

— Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published in 1850. 

— Carl Rosa, the celebrated musical director, is dead. 

— The present postage law went into effect July 1, 1851. 

— Queen Victoria will be seventy years old on the 24th inst. 

— Emily Faithful now gets a pension of $250 a year from the 
English Government. 

— Senator Stanford hopes to open the great university, founded 
in memory of his son, next year. 

— The curfew horn is still blown every night at nine o’clock by 
a man in uniform in the old Yorkshire town of Ripon. 

— Franklin Pierce and Grover Cleveland are the only two Pres- 
idents who delivered their inaugural addresses without notes. 

— Don Jose Zorrilla, called the Spanish Victor Hugo, is to be 
crowned poet laureate of Spain on his approaching sixtieth birth- 
day. 

— Chicago has a superintending teacher and eight assistant 
teachers of physical training who visit every grammar school once a 
week, 

— Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, is preparing for the 
press some hitherto unpublished journals of her great-grandfather, 
Sir Walter Scott. 

— Behrings Strait was discovered in 1850 by Captain McClure, 
who was knighted and received £5,000 offered for the discovery 
of the “‘ Northwest Passage.’’ 

— John G. Whittier has a pet dog named Robin Adair. When- 
ever any one sings that charming ballad he goes to the singer and 
stands by his side until the song is ended, 

— Warren P. Adams, Sheldon & Co.’s New England manager, 
as president of the Methodist Social Union of Boston and vicinity, 
has provided a brilliant program for Ladies’ Night in May. 

— The Chinese minister at Washington has made the Smith- 
sonian Institution a present of a valuable jewel, which was highly 
prized by the Chinese Emperor Han, who reigned about 3,500 
years ago. 

— Prof. J. E. Scott, ex-president of the Normal Schoo} at West- 
field, died at Colorado Springs on the 16th instant, at the age of 
sixty. He was for twenty-five years a teacher in the normal school 
and for eight years principal. 

— It is reported that an Indian prince once held as a hostage in 
England, and lately escaped to India, has written to Queen Vic- 
toria demanding the return to him of the famous Kohinoor diamond, 
or that the value of it be paid to him. 

— It is said that the Berlin court will adopt the dress of Fred- 
erick I. (1701). Emperor William will wear that dress at the 
visit of the King of Italy and the Czar. The costume consists of 
knee breeches, buckle shoes, a sword, a three-cornered hat, and a 
periwig. 

—A note from Principal W. J. Corthell, of Gorham, Maine, 
contains the following tribute to the memory of the late Superin- 
tendent Tash : 

Mr. Thomas Tash, superintendent of schools of Portland, died 
very suddenly at his home in that city on Tuesday, May¥, Mr. 
Tash was one of the most eminent educators of the state; more 
eminent outside of Maine than any other educational man of this 
state. A graduate of Bowdoin, a teacher of long and successful 
experience, he came from the superintendency of Lewiston to that 
of Portland some twelve years since. By a wise conservatism, 
united with a progressive liberalism, joined to judicial fairness, a 
keen sense of personal honor, perfect integrity, a ready and heip- 
ful sympathy with teachers and pupils, Mr. Tash has done a noble 
work for the Portland schoola. He was one of the leading men in 
the establishment of the ‘‘ Maine Pedagogical Society,’’ and as 
chairman of its Committee of Instruction had large influence in 


securing the success and directing the action of the society. A 
true friend, a loving husband and father, a good citizen, a faithful 





rose from pavement to housetop on each side of the densely packed | 


Christian, a noble man has fallen from the ranks in the midst of the 
battle. His companions in bis chosen field, with sorrow for their 
loss but with admiration for his character, and fall faith jn big 
triumph, say ‘‘ Noble comrade, bail and farewell,’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE. 


Many words in common use expressive of low or vile character, 
formerly signified only persons of low rank, as knave, which orig- 
inally meant a servant (from the German knabe, a boy ; the French 
garcgon is sometimes used in the same sense). An old translation of 
the Bible calls St. Paul ‘‘ the knave of Christ.’’ The word rascal, 
once a respectable one, has suffered a similar degradation ; it was 
from its original sense that a certain garment, a rough coat for com- 
mon use, was called a ‘‘ wrap-rascal.’’ The “lewd” people were 
formerly only the lay people, the unlearned, in contradistinction to 
the clerks, the scholars; i. ¢., the clergy. The savages, in com- 
paratively recent times spelled ‘‘ salvages,’’ were the wild people, 
dwellers in forests}(sylva). 

The present meaning of these and many other words illustrates 
the spirit of the superior class which ascribed to certain persons the 
supposed characteristics of the inferior orders. 

A word in frequent use,—the growth of ages,—expresses a sim- 
ilar feeling. When a person narrating his losses, says he has been 
‘* jewed,”’ heis, perhaps unconsciously, perpetuating an old national 
prejudice in this use of the name of an unhappy race who, debarred 
from holding any high official station, acquired power and influence 
mainly through their wealth. Being for centuries the chief mer- 
chants and money-lenders of Europe, they were able to make their 
own terms in the days when war was almost the only profession of 
a gentleman. 

The history of England records many instances of the persecu- 
tions they endured. They were in law the chattels and slaves of the 
sovereign, therefore under his protection, —a privilege of rather ques- 
tionable benefit, for, though they were not required to pay tribute to 
inferior authorities, the king pillaged them at his own royal will and 
pleasure, and his so-called protection availed little against the 
cruelty of the people, whose rage was probably often incited by the 
clergy. Horrible reports concerning them were invented and cir- 
culated. The story of ‘‘ Hew of Lincoln’’ isanexample. ‘‘ These 
calumnies,”’ observes a sarcastic annalist, ‘‘ were usually circulated 
when the Jews were too rich and the king was too poor.”’” Their 
wealth, indeed, rendered them a tempting prey to monarchs and 
nobles, and the general obloquy under which they labored prevented 
their obtaining redress in the ordinary manner. In the reign of 
Henry the Third [1207—1272] their sufferings were extreme. It 
is said that in seven years one Jew, Aaron of York, to avoid im- 
prisonment, paid 14,000 marks. In 1280 Edward the First [1239— 
1307], who was entitled the English Justinian, assigned to one or- 
der of friars the task of converting the Jews to Christianity, but in 
spite of great favors promised to all who would change their faith, 
preachings and promisings were in vain. In 1286 the king was so 
offended with them that he ordered all the Jews in the kingdom to 
be thrown into prison,—and there they remained till they had sup- 
plied the royal purse with 12,000 pounds in silver. Desirous of in- 
creasing the trade and commerce of the country, Edward would 
have kept them in England on account of their services, but the 
jealousy and hatred of the people were too powerful for him to re- 
sist, and in 1290 he banished from the kingdom the Jews, over 
16,000 in number. 

Shakespeare’s Shylock and Scott’s Isaac of York are illustrations 
of the measure which earlier generations meted out to this people. 
Truly might they say : 

‘** Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How sball we flee away and be at rest! 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country,—Israel but the grave! ’’ 

The course of time has done away with much of this abuse, yet 
the feeling is by no means extinct. The names of Spinoza, Men- 
delssohn, Montefiore, Disraeli are loved and honored, yet England’s 
great premier was reminded in parlimentary debate of his hated 
nationality, and even street gamins have been heard to taunt their 
Hebrew comrades with the great sin of their people. 

NoTE.—An interesting coincidence is the almost simultaneous 
publication in two magazines (1886) of papers on the cruel mockery 
of justice in the trial of Shylock. PAMELA MCA, CoLE, 
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“MISS SMITH.” 


‘* Miss Smith,’’? by Lily Sherman Rice, must cut to the quick 
every woman who has ever been, who is, or who ever expects to be 
ateacher. If Miss Rice’s argument had been that Miss Smith was 
a poor teacher, then nothing could be said,—she would be dear at 
any price,—but if Miss Smith, or Miss Anybody, teaches a hard 
school and teaches it well, in spite of “‘ meager appliances,”’ “‘ poor 
methods,’’ and undesirable textbooks, is the fact that she lives at 
home a sufficient one for keeping her pay small? It is no business 
of the village or committee where Miss Smith lives, whether she has 
a room and meals in a boarding-house, or whether she has them 
under her father’s roof. The fact remains, she is a self-supporting 
woman, and her pay should be in proportion to her work. Were she 
not at home she could not possibly save’ enough,”’after' board and 
clothing and some few pleasures were paid for, to live through the 
summer, when she would not be earning. She would then either be 
obliged to take up some other employment, or visit some relative. 
Must primary school teachers work on a small salary because a 
classmate}works more hours at less pay at something else? You 
might as well say the minister and lawyer [must work for little or 
nothing, because schoolmates of theirs “were ‘carpenters or ,hack 
drivers, ¢ And mnst a girl go out to Wyoming or,Califorpis to get 
a respectable’ salary? Why should not New England pay her 


know to have first-class teachers they must pay at least a living 
salary. In one town in Massachusetts the parents, after vain ap- 
plications to have an assistant put into a large, ungraded school, 
contributed the money to pay the assistant. If Miss Smith, after 
a high school course, spent two years at the normal, it looks as . 
she meant to like teaching; butit is pretty hard work to keep one’s 
heart in poorly paid work, made harder often by the indifference 


or ignorance of committees. , 
Must Miss Smith forego all the ties of home and friendship to 


be a school teacher ? must she cease to be a daughter, a sister, and 
a member of certain societies, all for three hundred a year ? The 
poor pay of New England’s primary teachers may account for the 
fact that at the recent convention of women in New York, it was 
very observable that the farther from the West the women 
came the more cheery and prettier dressed they were, while the 
nearer to Boston the opposite held true. This remark was made to 
me by an exceptionally clever woman, and being ever loyal to New 
England, I did not relish it. To be sure, as Miss Rice suggests, 
teachers may seek and find other schools away from their homes, 
but what will become of our own schools meanwhile? If we pay 
such low salaries our best material will not stay with us. It is 
plain, then, we must take what is left, some too indifferent or too 
hopeless to complain,—or we must seek some from out of town, 
who will be even less likely to be content after a few terms, as they 
will have more expenses. Let those who think a few hundred dol- 
lars a year is enough for the teachers, because they are at home 
and because others are working for less, teach school for just one 
year, and realize the patience, the cheer of heart, the tact, the in- 
genuity, the strength and endurance that are necessary. 
ALICE HANSON WITHERBEE, 
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DEFINITIONS OF THE “ OLOGYS.” 


Acology, the doctrine of therapeutic agents. 
Acyrology, unmeaning discussion. 

Aerology, a description of the air. 
Amphibiology, treating of amphibious animals. 
Angelology, the doctrine of angelic beings. 
Anthology, a discourse on flowers, 
Anthropology, the description of the human species. 
Arachnology, the history of spiders. 
Archeology, the science of antiquities. 
Aretology, moral philosophy treating of virtue. 
Arteriology, a treatise on the arteries. 
Astrology, the science of the stars. 
Astrotheology, theology founded on the stars. 


Atmology, treats of the relations of heat and moisture. 
Battology, a needless repetition of words. 
Bibliology, biblical literature, theology. 
Biology, the science of life, physiology. 
Bramatology, a treatise on food. 
Brontology, a dissertation on thunder. 
Cacology, vicious pronunciation, bad speaking. 
Campanology, the art of ringing bells. 
Cardiology, the science which treats of the heart. 
Carpology, a description of fruits and seeds. 
Chirology, the art of discoursing by signs. 
Christology, a discourse concerning Christ. 
Chronology, register of dates and events. 
Chrysology, political economy treating of wealth. 
Climatology, the science of climates. 
Conchology, science of shells. 
Cosmology, the science of the world or universe. 
Craniology, the science of skulls. 
Cryptology, the art of cipher or secret writing. 
Demonology, treatise on evil spirits. 
Dermatology, treatise on the skin and its diseases. 
Embryology, the science treating of beginnings of life. 
Entomology, the natural history of insects. 
Ethnology, science of the races of mankind. 
Etymology, that which explains the origin of words. 
Gasirology, treatise on the stomach and foods. 
Genealogy, pedigree,ghistory of family succession. 
Geology, science which treats of the earth’s crust. 
Glossology, the definition of terms. 
Hagiology, history of the sacred writings. 
Histology, doctrine of the tissues of animal bodies. 
Horology, treatise on instruments to measure time. 
Hydrology, science of water, its laws, ete. 
Ichthyology, natural history of fishes. 
Lexicology, the science of words. 
Loimology, doctrine of pestilential diseases. 
Mammology, science which treats of mammals. 
Martyrology, history or register of martyrs. 
Meteorology, science of the atmosphere and the weather. 
Minrralegy, science treating of minerals, 
Myology, description of the muscles. 
Mythology, history of heathen gods and myths, 
Necro'ogy, register of deaths, 
Neology, introduction of new words and doctrines. 
Neurology, description of the nerves, 
Nosology, classification of diseases. 
Onomatology, treatise on derivation of words. 
Ophiolo y, natural history of serpents. 
Orismology, treats of terms in natural history. 
Ornithology, science of birds. 
Orology, treatise on mountains. 
Orthology, the right description of things. 
aaa science of fossils. 
Osteology, description of the bones. 
Pantology, a work of general information. 
Pathology, science of diseases and their causes. 
Philology, science of languages. 
5 mene the science of light. 
raseotogy, manner of expressing a thought. 
P . 
il Pahoa treats of relation between shape of head and the men- 
Physicology, science of natural 


Physiology, iomarhy. 


science of functions and |i 

Phytology, science of plants, botany. mate Cnn tate, 
Psychology, science of mind. 
Pyrology, science of heat. 

Theology, science of God and divine things. 





teachers well ? oR et heres 
It is not the fault of the parepte, as a general thing, for they 


Zodlogy, science of structure and habits of animals. 


A SECOND REPLY. 


A boy started out with sixty apples. The first day he sold hals 
of them at two for a cent, which left him with thirty apples anq 15 
cents. The second day he sold the other half at three for a cent, 
giving him 10 cents for the second day, and 10 + 15 = 25 cent, 
for the two days. 

As he sold two the first day for a cent, and three the second day 
for the same, he sold all at the rate of five for twocents. But sel}. 
ing sixty apples at the rate of five for two cents only makes twenty. 
four cents. Where is the fallacy ? oo. Xx 


He did not sell all the apples at any uniform rate. He sold ong 
half at 2 for 1 cent, and one half at 3 for 1 cent.—[Ep. 


Assuming that the question is asked in good faith, I cannot 1. 
sist the impulse to give the explanation sought. It is evident that 
the editorial response misses the mark, for it contains nothing not 
already quite obvious. ‘“‘ X. X. X.’’ wishes to know why selling 
them all at the rate of five for two cents is not equivalent to selling 
one half at the rate of two for a cent, and the other half at three 
fora cent. I will tell. 

There were sixty apples in all, thirty in the first half and 
thirty in the second half. Now suppose we sell five for two 
cents, taking two from the first half, and three from the second 
half, so that the selling may be clearly equivalent to the actual 
sale. After ten such sales the second half are all gone and ten 
are left in the first half, and we have received twenty cents. To 
continue selling the remaining ten at the same rate would obviously 
not be admissible, for they were actually sold at two for 1 cent, 
bringing 5 cents, while by the supposed method they would bring 
but 4 cents. The fallacy is thus exposed. 

If one wishes to get the average price he should reason thus: 
One apple sold the first day for 14 cent; one the second day for |, 
cent; hence the average price was 44 of 44 plus 4%, or ,'; cent. 
Sixty apples, therefore, sold for 60 times ~; = 25 cents. The 
actual rates were therefore equivalent to 12 for 5 cents, instead of 
5 for 2 cents. C. M. WoopWARD, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN FINANCE. 
[See JOURNAL of May 2.] 


. By act of February 25, 1863. 
. The First National Bank of Philadelphia. 
July 11, 1864: 285. 
In 1835. 
. August 31, 1865: $2,845,907,625.56., 
. In 1873. 
. Two-cent pieces in 1864, nickel three-cent pieces in 18t)), and 
five-cent pieces in 1866. 

8. The silver dollar of 142} grains, the half dime and three-cent 
silver piece. 

9. The silver twenty-cent piece and the nickel five-cent piece; 
77.16 grains. 

10. At Philadelphia 1792, New Orleans 1835, San Francisco 
1854, Carson 1870. 

11, Carson, 

12, New Orleans. 

13. Four; viz., in unum, in America, one on the base of the neck, 
one on the ribbon beneath the eagle, 

14, Five: February, 1876. 

15, October 3 1833. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— I am unable to name the “‘ seven Bibles.’? Will some querist 
aid me ? JAPAN, Allentown, Pa. 


— Is Auguste Bartholdi, the designer of the Goddess of Liberty, 
French, Spanish, or Italian ? S. T. M., Pawtucket, R. I. 


— Ihave heard that a noted American actor frequently expressed 4 
desire to ‘‘retire from public life and keep a lighthouse.” Can 
you tell me who this was ? KEAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 


— To “Amos W., Milwaukee”: Philadelphia’s City Hall 
is the largest building, finished or in course of completion, in the 
United States. It is estimated to cover 2,800 more square feet 
than the Capitol at Washington. GERMANTOWN. 


— In her answer to Elma A. Morton, “ Aura L. L.’’ says that 
Joan of Are had no brothers and two sisters. Wallon, speaking of 
the parents of Joan, eays: “* I/s eurent trois fils: Jacques, Jean ¢ 
Pierre, et deux filles, Jeanne ou Jeannette et Catherine.’’? (Vol. L, 
p- 72.) Is Wallon or ‘‘ Aura L. L.” right ? R. 


— Please inform me who Emily Shirreff is ? 

C. R., Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Emily Shirreff, after whom you inquire, is a popular writer 
on kindergartening. A note addressed to her publisher, C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., would doubtless bring you any further 
information desired.—[Ep. 


— For answers to “ Forty Kings of France’? (JOURNAL “ 
April 4 and 18), oredit to Emieola Johnson and Lillie Isle, Colum- 
bus, Texas, 

Credit for answers to ‘‘ What is the Government ? ”” (JOURNAL 
of April 4) to Emieola Johnson, Columbus, Texas. 


— To ‘‘C.”: Anachronisms similar to those you mention in # 
new and noted book, are less uncommon than reprehensible. I re- 
call scene in a Sunday-school book, which is likewise by a woman 
and published in Boston, with apple blossoms showering upo™ ripe 
raspberries! And this author has spent her whole life in the midst 
of one of the finest agricultural regions of New England. If her 
teaching of things unseen accorded with that of things seen by all 





—The Student's Friend, Bombay. 


who open their eyes, the committees on books for 5S. S. libraries 
would best be on their guard q. 8. L, 
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May 16, 1889. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing . 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. } 
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SHatt We Tracu Grotocy? A Discussion of the 
Plase of Geology in Modern Education. By Alexander Win- 
chell, LL.D., F.G.S.A., Professor of Geology in the University 
of Michigan. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 7345; pp. 217. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a most timely book, and must exert a strong influence on 
all who read it, and it should be read by all interested in education. 
The importance of the study of geology in the schools, it would 
seem, should require no demonstration, yet Professor Winchell 
brings the testimony of many school officers, showing that the stady 
has either been dropped from the curriculum of the schools, or has 
never been placed thereon. In the state of Michigan, Professor 
Winchell found that geology was taught in thirty-seven per cent. of 
the high schools, and was not taught in sixty-four percent. There 
is no reason to suppose that a census of high schools in other states 
would disclose a different statement. It is the old warfare between 
the classics and the sciences. The alarum was struck at Harvard 
College several years ago by Charles Francis Adams, then later by 
Wendell Phillips, and the contest has waged with varying success 
since. Already there is found in the universities a breaking up of 
the old courses of study and an introduction into the time-honored 
curriculum of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, a liberal choice in 
literature, science, and art, and the number of undergraduates en- 
rolling themselves under the study of the science is yearly increas- 
ing. The old barriers are fast disappearing, and a broader and 
fuller education is the result. 

Professor Winchell, in pleading for the study of geology in the 
schools, makes an appeal for all the natural sciences, and combats, 
but not in a polemical spirit or tone, many of the strong arguments 
long held to be invincible by the advocates of the strictly classical 
course of study. The book is written in vigorous English, and 
facts and propositions are handled with rare skill. Every one 
interested in the cause of education will find in it a valuable store- 
house of suggestive facts, and must perforce be influenced py the 
relentless logic of the author. 


PicTuRESQUE ALASKA. By Abby Johnson Woodman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 212 pp., 74x5. Price, $1. 
A journal of a tour among the mountains, seas, and islands of 

the Northwest, from San Francisco to Sitka, introduced by a note 
from Whittier, dated only a few weeks since, in which he says, 
‘* Its unstudied and truthful pictures may be of interest to those 
who have seen the wonderful region of mountains, glaciers, and in- 
land seas, and to those who are hoping or expecting to visit it, and 
to the larger number who are only able to travel by proxy, and see 
through the eyes of others.’’ The writer has evidently borne in 
mind that she was catering to these several classes, and neglected 
nothing which could impart zest either to memory or imagination, 
while the intending visitor to picturesque Alaska will find in the 
closing pages some valuable hints regarding an outfit for the 
journey. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book concerns the 
colony of Metlahkatlah Indians, whose story was told by their mis- 
siovary leader, Dr. Duncan, in Mr. Beecher’s pulpit and in many 
of the Eastern cities a few years ago, when he’ sought and obtained 
government leave to emigrate from British Columbia and take up 
land under the protection of the United States. The country, 
whose value is beginning to be appreciated, stands asa monument 
to Secretary Seward and Senator Sumner, through whose efforts it 
was acquired. These personal observations will be generally ac- 
ceptable. Illustrated from photographs taken by W. H. Par- 
tridge, of Boston. 





An EXPLANATORY AND ProNOuNCING. DICTIONARY OF 
NoTep NAMES OF FIcTION. By William A. Wheeler. Bos- 
ton and New York. Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 440 pp., 
8x5. Cloth, top gilt. Price, $2.00. 

That a work originally offered to the public in 1865 and now 
issued in a nineteenth edition is of paramount value, goes without 
saying. As matter of fact it has been in constant demand, as it 
will continue to be, supplying a daily want felt by readers, teach- 
ers, and students. Among its contents are familiar pseudonyms, 
surnames bestowed on eminent men, and analagous popular appella- 
tions often referred to in literature and conversation, rules for pro- 
nouncing the principal languages, ancient and modern, parables, 
mythologies, Medizval legends and popular superstitions, with their 
sources and occasions. An appendix in keeping with the spirit 
and plan of the original work, comprises gleanings from the copious 
literature of the last twenty-five years; thus the new edition repre- 
sents the latest and most thoroughly ordered survey of the field 
which it occupies. De Quivcey says: ‘‘ As people read nothing in 
these days that is more than forty-eight hours old, Iam daily ad- 
monished that allusions, the most obvious, to anything in the rear 
of our own time, need explanation.’’ 





Primer oF Screntiric KNow.epGe. By Paul Bert, 
Member of the Institute, and ex-Minister of Public Instruction of 
France. Translated and Adapted for American Schools. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 186 pp., 5x4}. Price, 
36 cents. 

The now deceased author of this valuable work, with its all-too- 
modest title, became well known in school circles of this 
country, through its predecessor, First Steps in Scientific Knowl- 
edge, which likewise met with remarkable success in England, 
while in France it was assigned to the course for the second year in 
primary schools, and M. Bert was officially requested to prepare 
a similar work for the first year’s course. The result is the pres- 
ent volume, which, beginning with the study of man, proceeds to 
that of the lower animals,—to plants, stones, the three states of 
bodies, in reading lessons, summaries, questions, and subjects for 
composition. Clear and comprehensive, illustrated at every point, 
furnished with a glossary, very well and neatly printed and bound, 
this inexpensive handbook will prove a general assistant. 


InTRODUCTION TO THE Books or THE OxpD TEsTA- 
MENT. By O.S. Stearns, D.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & 
Company. Pages 148; 8 x 5. ; ? 
The authorities on this subject have been voluminous, expensive, 

and unwieldly; only experts with leisure could epjoy them. This 
author,—a rare scholar, a keen thinker, a sharp critic, a genius in 
the art of condensing, has put upon 150 pages all that any ordinary 
student or reader needs of the thousand pages, each six times as 
long as those in Horne’s Introduction. The book places us per- 
sonally under obligation to the author, who thus enables us to 
command in five minutes the essentials for which we have so often 
delved in Horne and_ Keil, ' 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The busy teacher with limited funds will join us in appreciating 
a work that brings before us every important fact concerning each 
of the books of the Old Testament, with reference to all the stan- 
dard authorities on that subject. For instance, under Genesis there 
are eighteen references to books treating of the first two chapters ; 
five upon the fifth chapter; four upon the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth chapters ; and twelve others on different parts of the book. 
So in regard to each book, one can learn all about its title, how it 
came into the canon, all about the author and date of writing; 
consideration of the subject matter; analysis of its contents; criti- 
cism of its structure ; its relation to the other books, and the litera- 
ture upon it. 


Ways THat Wry: Tue Tate or A YEAR. By 
Mrs Caroline Starr Morgan. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Pablication Society. 352 pp., 74 x 5. 

The issue of this book in the budding season for those in the 
springtime of life is a happy combination. Its opening pages pres- 
ent a double view,—by pen and pencil,—of an assembly of girls like 
‘*a rose-tree in fall bearing,’’ althongh their chosen designation is 
“Busy Bees.’’ Theirs are ways that win. Their ambitions are 
one; and in their earnest and cheerful endeavors to bestow sunshine 
on some lives in shadowy places, they are certain to win a warm 
sympathy everywhere. 

As the Story of a Year advances, the band of girls is re-inforced 
by their brothers, boy cousins, and friends, and th forward the in- 
terest deepens. These young people stimulate themselves by such 
reading at their meetings as ‘‘ The Life of John Kitto,’’ at other 
times by papers prepared within their own membership. The 
characters express in conduct the sentiment of the motto, from the 
pen of John Boyle O'Reilly : 

“A kindly act is a kernel sown 
That will grow to a goodly tree, 


Shedding its frnit when time has flown 
Down the gulf of eternity.’’ 


Emerson 1n Concorp. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 266 

p-, 8x5}. Price, $1.75. 

his memoir, by his son, was written for the ‘‘ Social Circle’’ 
of the famous Massachusetts town, of which its subject is known 
as the ‘‘Sage.’’ To have put this into general circulation is well, 
for of the many biographical studies of Emerson that have ap- 
peared, it is the most intimate and discriminating. To make a 
comparison from the artist’s point of view, we may say that many 
have given us likenesses, more or less good, while here is a genuine 
— the character in the lineaments, the internal with the ex- 
ternal. 
Among characteristics of Emerson, strongly reproduced, are his 
honer for humanity and respect for humble people and for labor,— 
a kindly considerateness for the rights of servants, and ready notice 
of any fine trait of courage or unselfishness, or any evidence of a 
refined taste. When, after much search, his copy of Collins was 
found smuggled away to the kitchen, he forthwith iorgave the act 
‘*for the love of poetry.’’ Fresh records appear in connection 
with Emerson as a neighbor, as a lecturer, and as member of the 
school committee through a course of years. The frontispiece 
represents him in his early prime. 











Tue Mouse Trap, AND OrHEeR Farces. By W. D. 

Howells. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers, 184 

p., 74x5. 

r Wine O'clock Tea,’’ ‘* The Garroters,’’ and ‘‘ A Likely Story,”’ 
compose the ‘‘ Other Farces’’ besides that which furnishes the book 
with name and frontispiece. They are in scene, the principal char- 
acters, Willis Campbell and Amy Somers, appearing in ‘‘ Five 
O'clock Tea’’ as lovers, in ‘The Mouse Trap’’ as engaged, in 
‘* A Likely Story’? as married. Mr. Howells is never so enter- 
taining as in dialogue, where he has a gift at making people thor- 
oughly absurd while thoroughly uaconscious of it. Nuthing in the 
plot is new, though the author’s knack at grafting upon an old 
stock produces a harvest of fun. His lively appreciation of the 
humor upon the surface of conduct and conversation is caught per- 
force by his readers; and the light love-making and unmaking, the 
obtuseness of men and inconsistencies of women, the badinage and 
by-play materialize a quadruple farce for the universal amusement. 





Tae Lonpon Mepicat Stupent. By Albert Smith. 
DorRANCE. A Novel. By R. E. NELSON. New York: John 
B. Alden. 147 and 215 pp., 8x5. Price, 50 cents and 75 cents. 
The first of these books, reprinted from Punch, describes in hu- 
morous style the career of a student in a Lendon medical college, 
from the time of his entrance as a ‘‘ new man,’’ along his course 
where his zeal outruns his discretion, his stratagems for obtaining 
money from home, his dodging of recitations, and the various curi- 
osities of his experience. 
The scene of the novel is laid in Virginia prior to the war and 
emancipation ; the studies are in full accordance with the existing 
conditions when the shadow of slavery lay on the otherwise beauti- 
ful South, and will greatly interest the young in a phase of life 
which has passed into history. 


Tae Country Cousin. A Novel. By Frances Mary 
Peard. New York: Harper & Brothers. 371 pp., 8x5}. 
Paper, 40 cents. 

The author of Madame’s Granddaughter, and other books 
has already proved her ability in this line; doubtless the present 
story, with its substantial plot and pleasing style, will increase her 
reputation. While not sensational it is replete with incident and 
interest that picture life as it is; and while it has not precisely “‘ a 
mission,”’ and makes no claim to having been written for pointing 
a moral, the impression made on its readers will be strong and of 
the right kind. The scene and principal characters are English ; 
terse dialogue lends dramatic force to the representations, and the 
musical and literary elements dignify a romance of love. One is 
drawn on and on from page to page and from chapter to chapter, 
until the piquant denouement affordsa sense of complete satisfaction. 


oe 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Selections from Tennyson, with introduction and Notes; by F. J. 
Rowe and W. T. Webb; price, 75 cents. —— Reports on Elementary 
Schools (1852-1882); by Matthew Arnold; edited by Hon. Sir Francis 
Sanford; price, $2.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Living Questions; Studies in Nature and Grace; by Warren Hatha- 
way; price, $1.25. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 
Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis; by John F. Genung; price, $1.25. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Jerry; by Ellen F. Pratt; price, 75 cents —— Dorance; by R. E. Nel- 
son; price, 75 ceats.——The Medical Student; by Albert Smith; price, 
50 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Tent on the Beach; by John Greenleaf Whittier; price 15 cents. 
—— Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction ; by Wm. A. Wheeler; 
price, $2.00. —— Picturesque Alaska; by Abby Johnson Woodman ; 
rice, $1.00. Emerson in Concord; by Edward W. Emerson; price, 
1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Burgoyne’s Invasion; by Samuel Adams Drake. Boston: Lee & 


BE eerical Education; by C.G. Leland. London; Whittaker & Co. 





New York; E. L. Kellogg & Co, 
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SCHOOLMISTRESSES’ CLUB. 





The second annual meeting of the School Mistresses’ Club of 
Illinois was held in Peoria, Friday, May 3, in the office of Mrs. M. 
W. Emery, county superintendent. The following members were 
present: Mrs. E. F. Young, Mrs. M. E. Emery, Miss S. E. 
Raymond, Mrs, S. M. D. Fry, Miss E. I. Saunders, Miss A. 
C. Anderson, Mrs. M. H. Sweeney, Mrs. M. F. Feitshans, Miss I. 
M. Gruehlin, Miss E. M. Hughes, Miss O. A. Hudson, Miss L. F. 
Goudy, Mrs. M. A. King, Miss E. F. Jones, Miss Flora Pennell, 


Miss Elfrida Habermaas, Miss E. C. Anderson, Miss Ella Bese- 
man, Miss J. R. Colby. These women represented the public 
Is of Beardstown, Bloomington, Chicago, Peoria, and Spring- 
ft °<; the normal schools at Carbondale and Normal, and the Ili- 
nois Wesleyan University. Mrs. Dougherty and Mrs. White, of 
Peoria, were present as guests. After the conclusion of regular 
and new business the rest of the morning session was given to an 
excellent paper by Mrs. Sweeney, of Bloomington, on ** Our State 
Charities as Educational Forces.’’ The paper called out an ani- 
mated discussion, in which almost all the members present joined. 
Special interest was shown in the condition of children left de- 
pendent on the public through the poverty or the worthlessness of 
their parents; also in the relation of the present state of affairs to 
unrestricted immigration. A committee, consisting of Mrs. Swee- 
ney, Mrs. Fry, and Migs Jones, was appointed to make special 
tudy of the question and report at the next meeting. 
The afternoon session opened with the reading and discussion of 
Mrs. Emery’s enthusiastic paper on ‘‘ Manual and Moral Training.’’ 
The discussion showed the usual divergences in belief as to the 
value and practicability of manual training in our schools, the ma- 
jority of the speakers inclining to think that good might come of it 
under proper conditions. All the speakers were agreed in thinking 
that the girls of our schools have been too much overlooked, not 
merely ih the discussions on this question, but in the schools where 
manual training has been adopted. If the training of the hand 
and eye and judgment acquired in the workshop be so valuable an 
aid to the intellectual and moral development of boys, why deprive 
girls of this aid? If it is not an aid of this kind, the chief argu- 
ment in favor of manual ‘training is lost. After the discussion of 
Mrs. Emery’s paper, Miss A. C. Anderson presented an outline of 
a course in literature intended to be followed through the first eight 
years of the child's school life. Lateness of the hour prevented 
more than a very brief discussion, but Miss Anderson’s plan will be 
printed and presented to members so that it may be taken up again 
at the next meeting. Election of officers resulted as follows: Mrs. 
E. F. Young, of Chicago, president; Miss Lyde Kent, of Jackson-~- 
ville, and Miss Ann C, Anderson, of Carbondale, vice-presidents ; 
Miss E. I. Saunders, of Beardstown, secretary and treasurer. The 
meeting then adjourned. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The forty-fourth semi-annual meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents will be held at the hall of the 
School Committee, Mason Street, Boston, Friday, May 24. The 
following is the program : 


9.45 a. m.—‘' The Province of Public School Superintendence’”’: I. 
Address by John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation Of Massachusetts. II. Discussion by Mr. O. 8. Williams, of 
Nashua, N. H., and Mr. C. E. Meleney, of Somerville, Mass. 

11 20 a.m.—*‘ Preparation for Teaching”: I. Address by Gilman C. 
Fisher, Superintendent of Schools, Weymouth. II. Discussion by 
Mr. G. A. Walton, of West Newton. and Mr. I. F. Hall, of Leominster. 

1.00 p. m.—Election of officers and adjournment. 

Immediately after adjournment, lunch, at one dollar a plate, will be 
served at the Parker House. 

Attention is called to the meetings of the New England Education 
yt to be held at Huntington Hall, on the evening of Friday, May 
24, and on Saturday forenoon, May 25. 

The managers of the North Bennett Street School (Boston), will be 
glad to receive the New England Superintendents at the School, 39 
North Bennett Street, Friday, May 24, from 3 to 5 p, m. 





VERMONT. 


Windham county was the only county that went outside of the 
state to find a supervisor. 

Last Tuesday (7th inst.) in accordance with the new law, the 
County Boards of Education met in their respective shiretowns and 
elected the supervisors for the next two years. In every case 
strong men have been secured, and the new system will start off 
very auspiciously July ist. Following is the complete list of the 
county officers and their residences : 

Addison—E. A. Hasseltine, Bristol. 

Bennington—E. W. Howe, No. Bennington. 

Caledonia—W. H. Taylor, Hardwick. 

Chittenden—J. S. Cilley, Jericho. 

Essex—J. H. Walbridge, West Concord. 

Franklin—H. E. Rustedt, Richford. 

Grand Isle—W. N. Phelps, South Here. 

Lamoille—J. W. Redmond, Hyde Park. 

Orange—G. W. Goodhue, Wells River. 

Orleans—M. S. Stone, Westfield. 

Rutland—W. F. Walker, Benson. 

Washington—I. P. Newton, Northfield. 

Windham—C. P. Hall, Hinsdale, N. H. 

Windsor—J. H. Dunbar, White River Junction. 

Of the newly-elected supervisors nine are active teachers; two 
farmers, with college education; one clergyman and two lawyers. 
In Rutland county three ballots were needed; in Addison, four ; 
while in Chittenden the supervisor was not chosen till the seventy- 
second ballot. In the other counties the choice was generally on 
the first ballot. 

The State University at Burlington has received during the past 
year 557 volumes for the library, and 5,000 new specimens have 
been given to the museum. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The annual meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Springfield, May 31. ‘The following speakers 
have been engaged: Supt. Eben H. Davis, of Chelsea, on ‘* Read- 
ing’; MissSarah M. Kaeil, of the Westfield Normal School, on 
‘* Composition ”’ ; Miss E. M. Reed, of the Springfield Training 
Sehool, on ‘‘ Primary Work in Character and Purpose.’’ Mrs. 
Ferry, of Holyoke, will give a report on the exhibition of drawing 
at San Francisco in 1888. In the afternoon, Supt. W. C. Bates, 
of Canton, will speak on the ‘‘ [deal Teacher,’’ and Mr. Walter S. 
Parker, of the Everett School in Boston, will treat the subject of 
** History.” 


CALIFORNIA. 
Pasadena has done itself credit in the prompt election to her su- 





perintendency of schools of Hon. Fred M. Campbell, closely identi- 
fied with the school interests of Oakland for a quarter of a centary, 
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He has been one of the most prominent of our educational men 
during the past year, as through his efforts, largely, the National 
Educational Association went to San Francisco, and to him in no 
slight degree was due the success of the entertainment there. Of 
his management of the Department of Superintendence at Wash- 
ington in March we have spoken in warm praise recently. If he 
accepts the invitation to Southern California he will give direction 
to the scheol interests of that entire region. : 

Owing to the fact that the school terms usually begin several 
months before the apportionment of the tax-moneys collected, teach- 
ers are generally unable to draw their salaries until late in the term, 
and, contrary to the custom of claims against the general fund,unre- 
deemed school warrants do not draw interest. This evil was some- 
what remedied by the last legislature, when provision was made 
that a transfer of ninety per cent. of the estimated school fund may 
be made from any other fund having a surplus, which amount shall 
be refunded from first school moneys coming into the treasury. 


VIRGINIA. 


The twenty-first anniversary of the Normal and Agricultural 
Institute at Hampton begins with the baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
H. B. Frissell, the chaplain, on the 19th of May. The address to 
the students will be made by Maj. Gen. 0. O. Howard, U.S. A., 
the same evening. The 20th, 2lst, and 22d are to be devoted to 
exercises by the students. Thursday the 23d day of May is anni- 
versary day. We regret that we cannot accept the invitation of 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, the principal, to be present. This pioneer 
institution for the education of the African and Indian races has 
done a noble work. 


NEW YORK. 


The faculty for the new Normal School at Oneonta has been 
carefully selected. It is made up as follows: Principal, Dr. James 
M. Milne; Professor of Mathematics, Percy I. Bugby, of Newark, 
N. Y.; Professor of Natural Science, C. N. Cobb, of Waterford ; 
Professor of Modern languages; Edwin F. Bacon, of Jersey City. 
N. J.; Professor of Latin and Greek, William N. Aber, of Ithaca ; 
Professor of Music, E. P. Russell, of Oneonta; Professor of 
Methods and Grammar, Miss Elizabeth Weingard, of New Paltz; 
Professor of Rhetoric, etc., Miss Hattie T. Sanford, of Syracuse ; 
Teacher of Drawing and Gymnastics, Miss E. B. McLellan, of 
Hyde Park, Mass.; Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Ellen E. Carpen- 
ter, of Oneonta; Principal of the Intermediate Department, Miss 
Anna G. Childs, of Grinnell, Iowa; Critic Intermediate Depart- 
ment, Miss Grace B. Latimer, of Buffalo; Principal of the Primary 
Department, Miss Frances L. Hurd, of Geneseo; Critic Primary 
Department, Miss Minnie E. Gillis, of Mt. Kisco. Professor Cobb, 
Miss Sanford, and Miss Latimer are graduates of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Five of the teachers are graduates of normal schools. Pro- 
fessors Bacon and Aber are graduates of Yale. If a strong teach- 
ing force will ensure success, the fature prosperity of the Oneonta 
Normal School is placed above a doubt. 

The most interesting feature in many of the centennial parades 
throughout this state was the presence of drilled companies of 
school boys. In commenting upon this fact, the N. Y. Tribune 
speaks as follows : 

‘* A very striking indication of native military aptitude was sup- 
plied by the marching of the school children in Wednesday's civic 
parade. This impressed General Harrison, General Sherman, and 
other competent judges as the most remarkable feature of the whole 
display, and the youngsters were generally declared to have given 
an exhibition which any crack regiment might be proud to equal.’’ 

One of the prominent changes that has taken place in educational 
circles this spring is the appointment of a new superintendent at 
Syracuse. Mr. A. B. Blodgett, for twelve years principal of the 
Prescott Grammar School, was promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent. Mr. Smith, of whom mantion was made in our columns 
about a year since as having occupied that position more than 
twenty years and who has passed the milestone of three-score-and- 
ten, was cared for by the board of education in a position less 
onerous and more in keeping with his declining years. Mr. Blod- 
gett, in stepping from the schoolroom to the head of the educa- 
tional interests of a large and rapidly growing city like Syracuse, 
assumes a heavy responsibility. ‘The record of the schools is al- 
ready high, and their continuance at so high a standard will require 
all of the ability of astrong man, all of which it is hoped that Mr. 
Blodgett will prove himself. Bg. EB. B. 








CLOSING EXERCISES. 

(Continued from last week.) 
Amherst College, Maes., Class Day, July 2; Com., Jaly 3. 
Albion College, Michigan, June 27. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me., June 27, 
Boston University, Mass., June 5. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., June 27. 
Colby University, Waterville, Me., July 3. 
Collegiate and Polytechnic [nst,, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 18. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, May 30. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., June 27. 
Delaware College, Newark, June 19. 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Class Day, June 21 ; Com., June 26. 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, June 20. 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Jnne 13. 
Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Pa., May 22. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, June 12. 


NORFOLK CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Norfolk County ( Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association was held at Hyde Park, Friday, May 10. 
The attendance was very large. Frank H. Dean, of Hyde I ark, 
presided with his usaal skill, and Harold C. Childs, of Needham, 
discharged the duties of secretary. The chairman of the School 
Board, Mr. C. C. Chick, welcomed the teachers heartily in behalf 
of the citizens of Hyde Park. The following committees were an- 


nounced by the president : 

On Heviactinn=<. ve aa 
k; > est, ndo/pa. 
+“ Resolutions —_ Fred a, pte Canton ; E. P, 

ine; Arthur Stanley, Cohasset. 
. + pte ie R. Downs, Weymouth; J. H. Buar- 
dette, Dedham; H. C. Childs, Needham. 

On Necrology—Carlos — “— 
Brookline; Geo. E. Torrey, Weymouth. z 

On Attendance—Joseph Belcher, Randolph; E. W. Cross, 
Park. ‘ 

Auditors—Principal Brainerd, Wellesley; J. W. Armington, 

eymouth. ; 
“_ Geo. H. Danforth, Walpole, spoke on ‘‘The Primary 
Teacher of To-day.’’ He eulogized the primary teacher of to-day, 
and said that the ‘‘ new dispensation of methods ” in the primary 
grades was well mapped out, and the teacher has now to exercise 
her ingenuity in finding new devices to apply her skill in practical 
work. The field is open for nobler effort than ever. The public 
demands higher aims, and the primary teacher has every stimulant 
for progressive work. 

The discussion was opened by Miss Kate L. Brown, of Milton, 
who commended the stress laid upon the importance of methods in 

rimary school work, but said there must be a continual study of 
undamental principles. These are our safe guides, and keep us 
upon bed-rock foundations, and will guide us safely to success. 
The moral nature of children is much like a rosebud in its early 
stages, and needs to be unfolded by the skillful work of the teacher. 
‘* Methods in Reading’? were admirably illustrated by two 
classes of children,—one representing the first and one representing 
the eighth grade; the first led by Miss Nellie M. Howes, and the 
other by Miss Isabella P. Noble, both of Hyde Park. 

Miss Howes illustrated the ‘‘ Blackboard Work ”’ of the first five 
months in school, and suggested the following definite objects in the 
drill: (1) To give attention to good expression; (2) To use words 
in as many kinds of sentences as possible; (3) To teach how to dis- 
cern words pluralized and to discover possessives ; (4) To direct atten- 
tion to spelling after the form of the word becomes familiar ; (5) To 
require words, hard of pronunciation, to be sounded phonetically. 

Miss Noble's class gave a model reading exercise of a narrative 
character. Her training in enunciation, inflection, and general ex- 
pression merited the high praise she was accorded. 

The subject of reading was discussed by Mr. Crosr, of Hyde Park, 
Mr. Sullivan ,of Weymouth, and others. 

The third exercise was given by Harold C. Childs, Needham. 
His theme was “ Street Education vs. the School.’’ ‘* Boys are 
not worth much in this country,’’ isa common saying. In China 
boys are valued more than girls. There is a good side to “ street 
education.’’ Children get open air exercise, are taught lessons of 
self-control, respect for the rights of the multitude, ete. Alert- 
ness of mind and keenness of perception are often well illustrated 
by the ‘‘streat Arab.’’ The ‘‘bad side’’ is seen in uncouth 
habits, bad manners, and coarse and rude language. The effect of 
the street education is injurious to the discipline of the school. So- 
ciety suffers from the idleness of boys and girls in the street. The 
fault is with the home, and especially of the father. What is to be 
done to save the boys in the American streets ? 

Remarks were made by Mr. Billings, of Hyde Park, and others 

The closing exercise of the morning session was by Supt. A. P. 
Marble, of Worcester, whose topic was ‘‘ The Drift Toward Russia, 
Otherwise and Educationally.’’ Mr. Marble, in his characteristic 
style presented some of the concealed dangers of our times that 
tend to degenerate the principles that should be fostered ia the 
American republic. The Russian government attempts to direct its 
subjects and to provide for them in all sorts of ways. It also arbi- 
trarily disposes of its subjects. In this country there is no govern- 
ment in that sense. Government here is merely the expresion of 
the people’s will, and it should attempt to regulate individuals as 
little aa pe. But we are gradaally introducing regulations 
whose only excuse for existence is the assumption that the people 
of this country are not able to take care of themselves. The true 
function of government in this country is to let a man alone as 
much as possible and to compel other people to let him alone. We 
try by our laws to regulate the diet of people, and lately to regu- 
late the diet of pigs and of cows. This spirit isseen in our schools. 
There is an attempt to put children into leading strings too much. 
They ought to be made self-reliant and self-disciplinary ; and they 
should not be hedged about by prohibitions. Teachers should not 
assume the attitude of a dictator, a Czar, in the government and 
the training of children. They ought to be subject to an abstract 
law of right themselves, and train children to self-government. In 
this way the children will be fitted for American citizenship. 

G. A. Walton, of the State Board of Education, followed Mr. 
Marble, making objections to some of the radical notions of his ad- 


Milton; A. F. Howard, Hyde 


Sherburne ; 


Supt. D. H. Daniels, 
Hyde 


dress ; and remarks were also made by Supt. Fisher, of Weymouth. 


that the grammar school teacher’s duty relates to the physical 
mental, and moral development of the pupil, and not to securing 
high per cents. for admission to the higher grades. The work 
should be in the line of preparation for the practical duties of lif, 
and the acquisition of power to think and act wisely in the broad 
arena of life. Personal efforts must be inspired and stimulated on 
the part of each pppil in this grade of schools. To teach with a 
view to please simply is wrong; we cannot wheedle the children 
into knowledge by making things easy. Self-reliance is one of the 
great purposes of school training and discipline. Methods of teach. 
ing should never be adopted simply because they seem to harmon- 
ize with lofty ideals. The paper was able, practical, and wise jn 
its teaching and influence. 

Carlos Slafter, of Dedham, commended the positions of Mr, 
Owen’s paper. The grammar and the high school should be , 
anit in aim and purpose. The grammar school fits for the higher 
course of instruction. There are certain qualities that fit pupils 
for success in the high school, prominent among which is the power 
of self-investigation. Too many pupils come from the grammar 
schools as mere gossipers in learning. The grammar school should 
set scholars to thinking; they should be taught to reason in this 
grade. They should be able to give the “‘ whys and wherefores ” 
of their knowledge. 

‘“* How Much Humbug is Necessary to Make Education Popu. 
lar ?’’ was the unique title of a keen, yy paper by Supt. Gay 
C. Channell, of Dedham. He reviewed the common criticisms of 
the public schools, and stated in plain terms the extravagant no- 
tions some people held in regard to education. One man holds that 
there is danger of over-educating the children of this day, unfitting 
them for the active, practical duties in the ordinary sphere of life, 
Another has the lofty ideal that demands that everything should 
be taught theoretically and practically. There is room for some 
humbug in such a wide field of opinions. He said of one thing he 
was certain, that everything that tended to prepare the youth of 
our country for their duties as citizens, could not have any element 
of humbug in it. ‘The paper met with deserved applause. 

Mr. Belcher, of Randolph, added words of strong common sense, 
urging reformers to aid the ordinary teacher all they can, and reo- 
ognize the good work of common mortals. 

Supt. G. I. Aldrich, of Quincy and Milton, supplemented the 
paper of Superintendent Bates, of Canton and of mn, last year, 
on ‘‘ The Ideal,’’ by an essay on ‘‘ The Real Teacher.” He broadly 
outlined the requirements for a skilled teacher. To teach wisely 
and well was the great work of the real teacher. Preparation was 
of primary importance. Growth was not much less important. 
Experience was not always an evidence of ability. There is such a 
thing as too much experience ; the danger of becoming routine teach- 
ers is great unless they make progress. Tact is-an essential ele- 
ment of the success of the real teacher. The teacher should take 
an ‘all around view’’ of the great work in which they engage. 
The addrees of Superintendent Aldrich was eminently sensible, and 
it was aptly illustrated by incident and anecdote. 

The subject was discussed by Superintendent Daniels, of Brook- 
line, and Superintendent Fisher, of Weymouth. 

The concluding paper was given by Hugh J. Malloy, of Ran- 
dolph. His topic was ‘‘'The Real Superintendent.’’ This paper 
was also supplementary to the paper of Mr. Sherburne of last year 
on ‘* The Ideal Superintendent.’’ Mr. Malloy outlined the duties 
of the real, professional superintendent, and condemned the hum- 
dram work of many of the so-called ideal men holding this posi- 
tion. The present real superintendent, does as much good work 
as his salary compensates him for doing. The real superintendent 
needs to know the details of the teachers’ work. He should bea 
man calculated to foster virtue and truth in his relations to his po- 
sition. He should be a courteous man; never a hypocrite nora 
superficial flatterer. The discipline should be left entirely in the 
hands of the teacher. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Music was furnished by a chorus and orchestra from the Hyde 
Park schools, led by Mr. Henry J. Whittemore, of Hyde Park. 
An organ prelude was given by Miss Nellie C. Dean, of Hyde Park. 

Dr. Wm. A, Mowry read an address on the question, ‘‘ Do the 
public schools answer the demands of the public in the teaching of 
morals ?’’ The schools have done much and are doing much, but 
we ask them to do more. ‘The teacher can influence his pupils by 
his manners, speech, morals, and self-control. Teaching ‘‘ moral 
gems’’ has a great good influence. Garfield’s examples of moral 
teaching were quoted as good to follow. 

Gen. John L. Swift spoke on the *‘Product of the Public Schools.” 
The citizen is the product of our non-sectarian, non-partisan public 
schools. The state cannot afford to have ignorance prevail, because 
it reduces the number of true men and true women. To be a good 
man is more than to be called Esquire, Honorable, Lord This or 
Duke That. The good man and woman should be the object and 
aim of our schools. 

** The School and the State’? was the theme of Rev. 0. P. Gif- 
ford, of Boston. Self-preservation is the first law of nature and 
a8 a natural consequence it is also the first law of nations. 
monarchy may have a highly educated class rising out of dense ig- 
norance, if it be crowned by a clear, high intellect, but a republic 
must teem with education from end to end. The school is the 
stomach of the state, and education is the gastric juice. The law 
of self-preservation of the state forbids the teaching of ideas at v4- 
riance with our principles of republicanism. The state has a right 
to manufactnre its own citizens. Let all sacred and all ecclesiastic 
authority keep hands off the public schools, 
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The afternoon session was opened by a report from the Commit- 

tee on Attendance. There were present 400 teachers and superin-| 
tendents. The usual resolutions were adopted. Pres. A. P. Mar. | 
ble invited those present to attend the meetin 
ucational Association at Nashville, Tenn. 





Iowa Wesleyan University, Mt. Pleasant, June 20. 

Kalamazoo College, Michigan, June 19. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., Jane 13. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., May 22. 

Mariette College, Ohio, June 26. 

Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College, So. Hadley, Mass., June 27. 
Princeton University, N. J., Class Day, June 17; Com., June 19 
Rutgers College, New Branswick, N. J., June 19. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., June 19. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, June 18. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., June 27. 

Tufts College, College Hill, Mass., June 19. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, June 5. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 12. 

Wellesley College, Mass., Jane 25. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., June 19. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., Jane 26. 

Williams College, Mass., Class Day, June 25; Com., June 26. 





- FREDERICK T. Roperts, M.D., Physician to and Professor of 
g - bev Regeanmeng Ed- | Clinical Medicine at University College’ Hospital, Londen, Eng. ,88y$; 
made by W. E. Sheldon, of the JouRNAL, and G rae ere also | “* Bright's Disease has no symptoms of its own, and may long exist 
tiie isos eae NAL, and George A. Walton, without the knowledge of the patient or practitioner, as no pain will 
The Committee on Nominations reported th be felt in the kidneys or that vicinity.” his accounts for many pe0- 
all of whom were unanimous! dented: -” ple dying with Bright’s Disease, or advanced kidney “Tees 
President — Joseph Belcher, of Randolph. a C is not suspected until it reaches a fatal period. If Warner's 
Onn in tae et Bag ne, Brookline; Fred L.| would » pa hod Oe the = ie 2 —y More 
Secretary—Harold C. Childs, Needhaw [Adults are carried off in this country by chronic kidney disease thas 
J fg sty cy bee Arthur Stanley, Cohasset ; | 7 ny eer Sas ey a 
J. H. Barde ™ ; eC. T ath ; é me 
Wedswenth, Griom rg orrey, Weymouth; G.M.| THE late Dr. Dio Lewis, in speaking of Warner’s Safe Cure, 
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Treasurer—Sanford W. Billings, Sharon /Said, over his own signature: “If I found myself the victim of 
4 ’ ‘ | onal 4 : y e vi 
e Fred L. } te 2: a Conte, gave sa able exposition of “The! said, ** _e — a use ba age at Safe — Be = 
ci rammar 4 ool Standpoint.”” He said | presence of more than ens Eines Sede =— 
IN THREE MONTHS ’ : : ° NPR rin, 
after Publication Hyde S P r actical Lessons in English rae Adopted for use in CAMBRIDGE, FALL RIVE N Mal 
Muna, Ocns.; Junsny Crt, B. J.; NAsmvinin, Tees.; Gat DEN, AMESBURY and MILFoRI Ma tk, NEW BEDFORD, SALEM, LOWELL, 
of amaller ‘places, ’ It has also just been adopted for the wobec ck Ga VESTON, Texas; BLOOMINGTON and DECATUR, IIL; Lawn gona: PORTLAND and WATERVILLE, Me. ; NonwIcH and 
Price by mail, 60 cents, The First Book contains simple exercises i HELSEA, Mass. First Book, Introduction price 35 conte, rsa my Kan. ; the State of Sourn CAROLINA, and a large number 
Price by mail, 00 cents. The First, Book contains sin p ; mer A in wonten oem, & dapted for children hanlenlen be ss * sone . rice by mail, 40 cents. Second Book. Introduction price, 54 cents. 
tion, and special instruction in writing letters, an ‘Bousthing wow and po ABD pw gee in pecbnical Grammar, shales eslestions San ele sso Peay Serpe a abet.» On eet 
enthusiastic over them! We never got such results with any previous books.” Presented’ ineach lesson. From all these cities and town, the samen leew ry - fo: O . oo are 
, , unanimous and emphatic : ur teachers Ot 
DP. Oo. BHATH c& CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, aNnpD CHICAGO, 
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Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 








EUROPE ° cial Teachers’ Excursion to 
e Europe. $150 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip, first-class travel throughout, 


from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 


EUROPE e Special Teachers’ excursion to 
e Europe. $850 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout, 


from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 


EUROPE e Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
e Europe. $450 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout, 


from the time you leave New York until you retura. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 


EUROPE e Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
¢ Europe. $450 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip, first-class travel throughout, 


from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 





particulars to H. D, NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N.Y. 




















main room of the 





), May 16, 1889, JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 
— - — ee —— | eee mee ? . . — ee — 
sical GENERAL EPITOME. _ — An elocutionist of some power had been read- 
ring ing and reeiting for the entertainment and instruc- 
a (From May 8 to May 14, inclusive _ am of the sooo, and among other selections was 
: ~ ‘ . 
ce eer nS Dey ng land the entertainment had closed, an Indian girl, in 
on — A Chi burb be = all seriousness, asked: ‘‘ Did that man read to/| him will be treated as confidential. 
th cago suburb burned out. show how it ought to be read, or how it ought not 
i a — Destructive cyclone in Kansas. to be read ??—Hampton (Va.) School 
ren — Big strikes in the German coal mines. a : ‘ 
be _ nee killed by Zanzibar insurgents. ——— 
. — Niagara’s new suspension bridge opened. "g : 
“4 — Mr. Enander declines the Danish mission. ee ae Ey aceapheneny TE 
© in e* | valuable copper discovery in Mexico re- A tiaientd ete © - sheen of rT ner particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mr. — Death of Father Damien, the leper priest of | ¥4*e, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
ea Honolulu. refreshing and invigorating. 
- iat port fires in Michigan wipe out a town of 
‘ itants. i DE . particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 
nd sos co mai of Gonnt Teletal, tho Reman Minis-/ 7° Jit teccher can ‘flive well” tn 0 town thes 
uld — Much damage to Minnesota and Dakota |%0es not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
this property from wind-storms. to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
a” — Railway disaster at Kalamazoo, Mich., in-| ¥™t # fresh start in a new field where the people| particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Fvolving the death of six people. are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
pu. Naw ea, Fists, of the defunct Marine Bank of Teachers’ Co-operative Assotiation, 70 Dearbors 
a ew York, released f. rison. street, icago. Send early for their circulars 
a — Broiling wenthee te ew York and Chicago, | before the busy season commences and while they | Pom tie im 
no- and two inches of snow in Denver. have time to become acquainted with you. ° 
hat Pe — _ eleven unidentified victims of the 
ing rand Trunk disaster at Hamilton, Ont. 
fe, — Great Britain has hoisted her flag over the HARVARD COLLEGE. 
ld conse Islands in the Southern Pacific. 
me — The train transporting Libby Prison to Chi- . 4 
. cago was wrecked, and the structure deomoiched.| OUMMer School in Physics. 
of Fi. A Ee from the American Consul at 
nt prea Pe my > adulterated Oolong tea The Summer School in Physics at Harvard College this year (1889) offers in- 
<= Mines tte Tiana Honea os struction in Experimental Physics of an Blementary sort, but largely quantitative, 
> ia pepulsiien uelativdly then she thales Sed Staten such as is outlined in the Elementary Experimental Physics pamphlet, pub- 
oo cane the Chania cathitie’ »~| lished by the University. The instruction will be in the main intended to qualify 
" fe, hs W. Palmer oof “Chicago aneiiied teachers to pursue physical laboratory work with their classes, 
- publie printer, and Theodore Recsevelt. of Mew No laboratory in the country offers such admirable facilities for large classes in 
ly York, and Hugh Thompson of South Carolina are | Physical experimentation as are afforded by the spacious and airy 
ly the new éivil services commissioners. Jefferson Physical Laboratory, which willl be occupied by the Summer School. 
ws - It is stated that immediately after the Catho- A large number of applications have already been received, and there will posi- 
t. lic congress comes to a close, the Vatican will ask | tively be no postponement of the course this year for any cause whatever. 
a the Earopean governments, ly the Catholic The fee for tuition and all expenses for materials will be $25, and a deposit of 
1 governments, to consider its demands for restora-| $5 will be required to cover possible breakages. The work of the school will begiu 
\- tion to temporal power. on July 10 and close about August 7. 
@ A Ty" idea of the course may be gained from the Elementary Experimental Physics pamphlet, 
which is to be had of Charles W. Sever, University Bookstore, Cambridge. Additional details may be had 
j THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- by addressing the instructor, J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., 17 Arlington St., North Cambridge, Mass. 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr, Brewer works from early 
— = ys at night, giving his whole attention 
y to ; : : ooo 
: 0 ey ae eee At STEUBENVILLE, 0., July 9-27, 1889. 
i i : ‘ The Faculty has b lected with ial view to helpi h to do be ki i - 
= oe ae sage ype “ the —_ ~ ~ day eehootroem =I gg Keeping this re ject in mind, we an J aw Rn of the Faculty with that of aay 
hie member and his personal recommendation of | ang all other Summer Schools. Boarding and Tuition as low as anywhere. Surroundings attractive. 
is teachers, either directly or through agents, that Faculty: Messrs. ALEX. E. Fryf£, B. A. HINSDALE, G. GUTTENBERG, I. FREEMAN HALL, Hon. 
has made this agency the most successful one in | JOHN HANCocK, Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, Misses M. E. REED, SARAH L, ARNOLD, MARGARET W. SUTHER- 
the Union LAND, MATHILDE E. Corrin, KATHERINE A. GRIEL. 
. For circulars address Hi. N. MERTZ, Steubenville, Ohio. 

















CHAUTAUQUA, 1889. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. .*. 


HE VAUGHAN 
TEACHERS’ REST, 


AT TOMKINS COVE, 
On the Hudson River, Rockland County—West Shore 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 





| professors from 


Road — opens on May 20th, under the old manage- 


Yale, Johns Hopkins, Amherst, Boston University, 


College of Liberal Arts, f Dr. W. R. HARPER, Yale University, Principal. Faculty of 30 ment. Apply as above. 


July 6—Aug. 14. 


etc. Courses in Language, Literature, Science, and Art. Contact with 


(Mrs.) E. M. MARCHANT, Sec'y and Treas. 





Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Emerson in Concord, 


By EpDwWARD WALDO EMERSON. With a new 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


A charming book, tampa | Mr. Emerson in pri- 
vate life, as ‘the citizen and villager and house- 
holder, the friend and neighbor.” 


Picturesque Alaska. 


By Assy JOHNSON WOODMAN. With an In- 
troduction by J. G. WHITTIER, and Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Woodman tells in an entertaining way her ex- 
periences and observations during a recent visit to 
Alaska, and gives no littie information which will be 
useful to Alaska tourists. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, biogra- 
phy, travel, natural meee? adventure, etc,, written 

y authors specially qualified, for boys and girls 
forming private libraries. 


I. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By 
JOHN FISKE. 
2. GEORGE WASHINGTON ; An Historical 
Biography. By HorAce E. ScuppDER. 
With Maps, etc., 75 cents each. 


The Story of Patsy. 
By Kater DovGLas WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ The 
Bird’s Christmas Carol.’’ With illustrations. 
Square 16mo, 60 cents. 


A very engaging story, full of humor and thos. 
which ought to be re qs every family. - ’ 


Vanity Fair, and Lovel the 
Widower. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, $1.50 each. 


The first volumes of a very desirable Illustrated 
Library Edition of Thackeray’s Works to be made 
more complete than any oxeens edition, in 22 vol- 
umes, with biographical and bibliographical intro- 
ductory essays. 


A Girl Graduate. 


By Ceuia P. Woo.L.ey, author of ‘ Rachel 
Armstrong; or, Love and Theology.’’ $1.50. 


A strong and thoughtful story, treating the social 
ambitions of a western girl educated above the posi- 
tion of her parents. 


Wheeler’s Dictionary of Fiction 


An explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the Noted Names of Fiction; including also 
Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on 
Eminent Men, etc. By WM. A. WHEELER. 
New Edition, very considerably enlarged by 


Fally illustrated. 


live teachers in Regular College Work. 


A Brilliant Program of Lectures, Concerts, and Enter- 


of * . ( Dr. HARPER, Principal, assisted by Dr. JOHN A. BROADUS, 
School 3. English Bible, | BisHor JOHN H. VINCENT, Prors. GEO. BURROUGH, R. F. 
~— WEIDNER, etc. The Bible Studied like any other greatclassic. Two 

July 6—Aug. 16. | Sessions, July 6-26, and July 27 to Aug. 16. 


tainments Throughout the Months of July and Mugust. 


Teachers’ Retreat, 
July 6—26. 














Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston, Mass., Principal, aided by a corps 
of well known instructors. Pedagogical principles prncteany applied 
Dr. W. N. HAILMANN, the famous kindergarten teacher in charge 
of the Kindergarten Work. The Betreat is by far the best Summer 
School for secular teachers in the country. 





& Long List of Distinguished Speakers, Readers, Etc. 


Dr. H. R. PALMER, of New York, Director. Piame, Mr. WM. H. 
School of Music, J SuEnWOOD, and Mr. KkLso, Organ, Mr. (. V. FLAGLER. Veice, 
July S—Aug. 23. 








\ Messrs. HARRY WHEELER and W. N. Evus. Marmeny, Dr. 
PALMER, Mr. FLAGLER, and Mr. PEASON. Elecution, Prof. R. L. 
CUMNOCK. Over 200 class lessons. Private lessons at usual prices, 





Literary Lectures in Courses of 4 and 6 a Feature for ’89. 


, Mrs. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, in charge. All matters pertain- 
Woman $ Club, ing to women will be discussed. Lectures on domestic matters, house- 
July 15—Aug. 23. 





hold decoration, hygiene, dress, etc, Woman’s relation to the Church, 
L missions, temperance reform, etc. 


Prof. J. P. Mahatly, of Dublin University, will be a Guest 


: Art, Drawing, Painting, ete., Mr. ERNEST KNAUFFT. Elecution, 
Prof. K. L. CUuMNocK. China Painting, Miss ISABEL SMITH. 

ecial Uiasses 
p | Photography, Dr. CHAs. EHRMANN. Cooking, Mrs. EMMA P. 
—- EwIne. Wood Carving, Miss LAURA Fry. Industrial Draw- 


July S—Aug. 23. { img, Miss ExvizA CLARK. Phonography, Rev. W. D. BRIDGE. 
Peamanship and Business, Mr. C. k. WELLS. 














of Chautauqua, and will give Two Courses of Lectures.) 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
fs full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. , 50c. a year. Address 
agazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


T he Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BerLitz SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


5 PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY 1st to AUGUST 10th, 


ve 25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
At Gi imsb Park, Canada Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


— Instruction in — 


CHARLES G. WHEELER. 12mo, $2.00, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 

















VOICE CULTURE, THOUGHT-CONCEPTION, RECITATION, 
GESTURE, ANALYSIS, PUBLIC DELIVERY, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM. 


For further information address 
SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








L Dr. W. G. ANDERSON and assistants. Classesin Gymnasium Work. 
fs N, Normal Instruction for public school teachers. Lectures on Physical 

Development. Instruction in general Athletics, Fencing, Swim- 
{ ming, ete. 


School of eDUCAaT 
July S—Aug. 23. 
The Yale Univ. Glee Club.—Cecilia Quartet.—Rogers Band. 


Drs. J. L. HuRLBuT and A. E. DUNNING will furnish instruction, as 
Sunday Schoo | Normal, | usual, in this, the original Chautauqua school. A large and enthusi- 


Aug. 7—21. astic class is expected in 1889. 











Ample Accommodations. Magnificent Hotel. Cottages in Abundance. Low Railroad Rates. 
ADDRES# W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. ¥- 





Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1889 
Will be held in the City of Boston and will be conducted by Mosks TRUE BROWN, M.A. 
New views of the Delsarte System of Expression ; 15 new Lectures by Professor BROWN, 
Practical Drilis in the Delsarte Asthetic Movements. A Course of Lec- 
tures and Readings from eminent people, including Professors CHURCHILL, TICKNOR, 
HAYES; Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Rev. WM. R. ALGER, Hon. JoHn D. Lona. 
Session of 4 weeks opens Monday, July =. Pry —_ — } J pend messes See enroliment. Excel- 
boar e or cire . 
_ “— seeed og rates OSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON St., Boston, MASS. 
tory will open its seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 
Special Notice. Fes Beste SE sae complete courses. Thorough instruction by an able 
corps of teachers. The newest thought and the best methods. 





MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 
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Some Recent Publications. 








Title 
The Ideals of the Republic. , 
The Life of George Washington (Vol. L.) 
Studies in Primary Education. 
Physiological Notes. : , ° 
The Leading Facts of French History. . 
Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis. _. ° 
Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction. 
Picturesque Alaska. ‘ . ° 
Emerson in Concord. 
The Open Door. . ° ‘ . ° 
Selections from Tennyson with Notes, . ° 
Reports on Elementary Schools (1858-82). 
The Pieasures of Life (Part II.) . 
Dictionary of National Biography. 
A London Life. . . ° 
Living Questions. ‘ . ° ° 
The Life and Times of John Bright. . ° 
The Painter of Parma. . 
London of Today. 


. . 
. 


. . . 


A Rambling Story. ° ° ° ° 

The Medical Student. ° ° ° . 
Jerry. ° ; ° ° ° ° ° 
Atlas ofthe World. . ° e ° ° 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Life of General Lafayette. 
Examination and Education. 
Through Broken Reeds. 





D. APPLETON & Co., New York, have just 
published a Special Price List of their school pub- 
lications, including a very wide range of subjects 
as follows: Book-keeping, Books of Reference, 
Commercial Law, Composition, Drawing, English 


Grammar, French, Geography, German, Gram- 
mar, Greek, Hebrew, History, International Edu- 
cation Series, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Literature, 
Mathematics, Mental Science, Music, Natural 
Science, Orthoepy, Orthography, Pedagogies, Pen- 
manship, Portuguese, Readers, Science, Spanish, 
Stenography, Supplementary Readers, Syriac, and 
Teachers’ Books. 

A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing all of the 
above reliable and popular text-books, will be 
mailed, post-paid, on application to D. Appleton 
& Co., Publishers, 1,3, & 5 Bond St., New York, 
or by any of the following agencies : 

M. R. Chase, 92 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., Agent 
for New England States. 

©. E Lane, General Western Agent, 152 & 154 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 

John A. M. Passmore, 1025 Arch Street, Philadel- 

hia, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, Southern New 

ersey, Maryland, West Virginia, Delaware, and 
District of Columbia. 

C. B. Ruggles, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, agent 
for Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and So. Indiana. 

L 8. Holden, 1104 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo., agent 
for Southwestern States. 

Jos. Van Holt Nash, 44 Marietta Street, Atlanta, 
Ga., agent for Southern States. 

Dorville Libby, 300 Post Street, San Francisco, 
Cal., agent for the Pacific Coast. 





WE ask the special attention of our readers to 
the striking advertisement of Chautauqua, 188. 
In the several departments of this famous as- 
sembly, extending from July 6 to Augugt 26, all 
interested in the culture of the mind and heart 
will find features of great value. This institution 
which seeks to promote the education of the 
people beyond the ordinary school period, has 
won a world-wide reputation, and increases its 
power for usefulness with each year. The pro- 
gram for this season eclipses all previous an- 
nouncements of this grand people’s summer 
college. The departments of Liberal Arts, Bibli- 
cal Study, Teachers’ Retreat (of which Hon. 
John W. Dickinson of Mass., is principal), School 
of Music, Woman’s Club (a new feature of the 
present year), Special Classes, Physical Educa- 
tion and Sunday School Normal, offer induce- 
ments to all students unequaled. The hotel and 
cottage boarding accommodations are admirable 
and abundant. For full particulars address W. 
A. Dancan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We take pleasure in announcing that C. P. 
Gaither, Esq., the energetic New England agent 
of the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation 
Company, and also of the Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Georgia Air Line, 200 Washington street, 
Boston, will send on application to all teachers 
and others who contemplate attending the meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association, at 
Nashville, Tenn., in July 1889, an illustrated 
Guide Book of the ‘‘ Caverns of Luray,” explain- 
ing the manner of their formation, their peculiar 
growths, their geology, chemistry, etc., by S. Z. 
Ammen, A. M. The history and surroundings 
of the Great Valley of Virginia (Shenandoah), 
are of intense interest. The members of the 
National Educational Association, have seen 
the beautiful lakes of Wisconsin at Madison, the 
plains and prairies of Kansas, the famous summer 
resort of Saratoga, the great Lake City of Chi- 
cago, and the wonders of California during the 
past six years, now they have the opportanity of 
visiting the Caverns of Lyray, Natural Bridge, the 
mountains of Virginia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, and the famous battlefields of the Civil 
War, in attending the meeting at Nashville the 
present year. All should go. 


“Woutp You Like To Go To Evropr ? 
You can go this summer for $150, all expenses 
paid. Does this include everything? Yes, every- 
thing : Ocean travel, railway fares, hotel bills, 
carriage hire, in fact every necessary expense for 
a 34 days’ tour, first-class throughout.’’ This is 
the inviting way in which Messrs. Henry Gaze & 
Son begin the descriptive circular of their wonder- 
fully cheap teachers’ excursion to Europe. 

It seems incredible that such a delightful excur- 
sion as they offer could be had for so low a sum as 
$150. The excursionists will sail from New York 
early in July, under the personal management of 


Publisher. ae Price. 

— G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 4 = 
Irving : 3 = “ 7 
Jacob: = wt ee = 
Jaco n 0 
Montgomery Ginn & Co, Boston : 4 
Genun “ fot ag 12 
Wheeler Houghton, Mifflin,& Co, Bost : ° 
Woodman rs ss “ as 1 75 
Emerson = . m a 
Howard ms: , = 
Rowe & Webb Macmillan & Co, NY ‘ 75 
Arnold - a = 
Lubbock » so Me . 
Stephen = 7 _ : 4 
8 50 

| ~ Fords, Howard, & Hurlburt 1 25 
Robertson Cassell & Co, N Y 1 50 
s) bb “ or oT) 75 
we Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Clarke ” < _ 1 = 
Smith John B Alden, N Y 50 
Pratt ” os ” i 75 
Johnston Scribner & Welford, NY 1 00 
O’ Meara - ee ate 10 00 
Tuckerman Dodd, Mead, &Co,NY_ 3 00 
Leonard Scott Pub Co, N Y 25 


Rice C H Kilborn, Boston 1 25 


Kodak. 


ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAk. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera cau be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. = 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopDAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





PRICE, $25. 


He can “‘ press the button, 





Mr. Frank C. Clark, late U. S. Vice Consul at 
Jerusalem, and go by way of Liverpool, London, 
Brighton, Dieppe, and Rouen, to Paris and the 
Grand International Exposition, where nearly a 
week’s stay will be made. Several days will also 
be given to seeing the sights of London. All 
teachers who are interested enough to know more 
of this tour should at once put themselves in com- 
munication with Mr. H. D. Newson, at 946 
Broadway, New York, who will be glad to send 
them a complete program of the tour, together 
with other interesting data. 





IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aoy other first-class hotel in the city. 





A. LovELL & Co, have removed to new quar- 
ters at 3 Kast 14th Street, New York City. The 
Boston office is 21 Hawley Street, Boston, with 
E. E. Babb & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Mrs. Homespun, who has a terrible time 
every morning getting her young brood out of 
their beds, says she cannot understand why chil- 
dren are called the rising generation.— Prairie 
Farmer. 


— It is a great thing for a young man to get out 

a little and come in contact with other people 

and see how they live. B. F. Johnson & Co., 

1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., are giving many 

young men a chance to do this, and at the same 

— to put money in bank rapidly. Try them 
see. 








— It is all right to have crank notions if a man 
can turn them to good. advantage.—N. O. Pic, 





_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
— teeth. It relieves ~~ little sufferer at once ; 
uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving th 

ohild trons pain, and the little Me Bs cousins ne 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— The most common after-dinner h i 
**Check, please.’’— Harper’: Bazar. re 





e Py secs ah SURELY CURED. 

t itor :—Please inform yoar read h 

a positive of hepa eB Consumption. By its yp AB 

ave n 
Loe | pay ott gene oy potties of mny remedy PRED to 
rs, who 
any of 7 eetew end a8 ae if they will 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.O., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— Ink spots can be removed b ixt 
oxalic acid and cream of tartar. Those woah 





Estabrook’s Pens can make a note of this. 


EUROPEAN TRIP. 





The teachers’ excursion to Europe, under the 
direction of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son, is filling 
up rapidly, and all who intend joining it should 
do so without delay, in order to secure a good 


location on the steamer. 

Members of the party will not be obliged to 
return with the excursion proper, as their tickets 
will be good fora year, and they can prolong 
their tour at pleasure. For those who wish to 
spend a longer time, a two weeks’ extension from 
Paris has been arranged to visit Belgium, the 
Rhine, and Switzerland. - 

This party will leave Paris T uesday, July 23, 
by a morning express train, and arrive at Brussels 
early in the afternoon, in time to visit the Cathe- 
dral, art gallery, Woertz museum, ete. On the 
following day a grand excursion will be made to 
the battlefield of Waterloo. From thence they 
will go to Cologne, leaving there Friday, July 26, 
by one of the magnificent Rhine steamers for 
Mayence. . 

After a visit to Heidelberg, the party will go to 
Lucerne, where a grand excursion will be made on 
the lake, and up the Righi by inclined railway. 

After Lucerne will come Interlacken, with an 
interesting trip to the wonderful Grindelwald 
glaciers. Friday. August 2, the party will take 
the boat across Lake Thun and go by railway to 
Berne, where a couple of hours will be allowed 
for visiting the Bear Pits, Cathedral, and Clock 
Tower. Thence by afternoon train to Friburg, 
Lausanne, and Ouche. 


The castle of Chillon will be visited, and a trip 
made down the lake to Geneva. 

From Lausanne the pets return to Paris en 
route for home. Notwi ding the low price 
made for these trips, the traveling accommoda- 
tions all the way through are strictly first-class. 

Further information as to the plans of the ex- 
cursionists, cost of the extension trips, ete., may 
be had of H. D. Newson, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 





Teacher.—** What is emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil.—“ Stress of voice on @ word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’ 

Teacher.—*‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ’” z. 

Pupil.—‘* Places filled, actual work done. 

Teacher. —‘* Where do their imitators place the 

mphasis ? ”’ 

; Pupil. —* On the word ‘ calls.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—‘' Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘call special attention’ in that direction.”” 

‘* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codper- 
ative Association located ?’’ 

‘‘In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

Teacher. —“* It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 





excellent positions through their Agency.”’ 








National Educational #* Association # Meeting 


TO BE HOLDEN IN 





NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 





RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


Route No. 1, . -« -« + $32.50 
ee No. Ze e e ° B4.15 
se Wo. B -« s e ‘ 39.59 
66 No. 4, e © « 39.59 
e¢ No, o. . . = © B2.50 
For CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


Lu. J. ELLIS, G.E.P.A., 
303 Broadway, N. ¥. 


c. P. GAITHER, N. E. Agt., 
290 Washington St., Boston. ) 


, Virginia, Tenn., and 
Ga. Air i ine. 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’l Agt.. mM. & M. T. Co., 
Central Wharf, Boston. 





The Season ro 


lems ?”’ 


uneasiness in regard to the matter. 


Examinations 


IS RAPIDLY APPROACHING. 


‘** Where can I find the best material to assist me in preparing my questions and prob- 
is a question that perplexes the majority of teachers. 
ers’ Help Manuals at hand the problem is solved, and you need give yourself no further 
If you haven't them, send for one or two of these Manuals 


If you have a set of the Teach- 


at once, and you will be so highly pleased with them that you will order the entire set by return 


mail, 


Nos. 1,3, 4, 5, and 6 were prepared especially for review and examination work. Do not 


get the idea that they are dry treatises on the subjects indicated by their titles, for they are not. 
Every page is replete with practical problems and questions, which is JUST WHAT YOU WANT ! 


The following Manuals have been published to date: 


1. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 


Do You TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do this book will put new life into your work. It isn’ta 


book of questions, but a book of exercises, adap I 
something entirely new. ee a 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


TWENTY THOUSAND Coprks of this book have been sold within a year. Like the other Man- 


uals, this number covers an old field in a new wi 
* the ay. It is sens : . The 
sample letters are samples from business houses. cnet 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


There are at school to-day millions of boy i 
__ There cho ay : ys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood. 
Here is a book which has been Specially prepared for such children. Its chanter headings are: 


Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering. Paj 5 
graded exercises, with hints pepe Re ~aeeneg, Stone-werk, ete. scontains about 600 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


This is an ARITHMETIC on a new pls 

E RITHME plan, covering primary and I 

peopared [ot tent ae use, it has already been adopted ad & sunplementine tant iaahs fa lare 

eee of ont og 8. al you are tired of the kind of exercises usually given in arithmetics, buy this 
and you will find ov every page much that is fresh and attractive. It contains answers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


his is a very peculiar book. It is intensely interesting from cover to cover. The work was 


prepared by Prof. A. D. CaprL ye Ini 
ready been sold both here and i University, England. Thousands of copies have al- 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
8 book contains for 
works on Composition ever ate oe Pe 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selectio 


By Oscar FAY ADAMS T 
selections. It meets a long Ps yong ve 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. 
exercises, and is one of the most valuable 


ns, and Phrases. 
grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 


Price in Paper Binding, 25 ce 
SPECIAL RATES TO s 
Address 4 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., PuBLisHERS, 


. So W 


EUROPE: ge" ar 

.© Europe. cursion to NY P 

tae fe ahi, StS ce Wa] ARE RADY Gan pay PE,eaane 
ice 


nts, or five for $1.00,—by mail, postpaid. 
CHOOLS ORDERING QUANTITIES. 

















from the time y : ; el throughout 
Refer te Hue you leave New York until you retere” AY Ooh Boper’s Instan uy to a — 
free. Address 


m. E. Sh 81.00, ious know 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON pag got: quired. Send for book af 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


946 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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May 16, 1889, 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Electic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for May, is of more than usual interest and value. 
The leading paper by Mr. Edward Whymper has 
a strong exposition of the Panama Canal and the 
causes of its failure, presenting details not hitherto 
known to the public. Mme Blaye de Bury gives 
a scathing study of French literature under the 
title of ** The Decadence of Thought in France.’’ 
‘*The Imperial Succession of Austria, is the sub- 
ject of an able paper by J. D. Bouchier, and 
Prof. Goldwin Smith has a very interesting article 
on prohibitionism, as shown in recent agitations in 
the United States and Canada. One of the most 
brilliant papers recently published is that by 
Robert Buchanan on ‘‘The Modern Young Man 
as Critic,’? which shows some modern literary 
tendencies. Alex. Innes Shand discourses in a 
suggestive and delightful way on ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Sickness.’’ The other papers cover a wide 





Review. O, B. Frothingham treats of ‘The 
Free Religious Association.’’ “A Hindoo Theo- 
sophist,’’ India in 1889, is an interesting record of 
S. Govinda Rau Sattay, a Brahmin of India, by 
Caroline Healey Dall; Charles Chauncey Shack- 
ford has a paper on * Aischylus on Some Modern 
Social Problems”; Grindal Reynolds discusses 
‘* Koclesiastical and Denominational Tendencies,’’ 
“* Critical Theology,”’ ‘Sources of the Pauline 
Theology,” and “The Alexandrian Sources,—a 
translation. The ‘‘ Editors’ Note-Book”’ has 
never been better than in this number. Philip 
A. Bruce’s work on “ The Plantation Negro as a 
Free Man,’’ is renewed under the head of “* Social 
Studies.” Boston: Unitarian Review Office, 141 
Franklin street. Price, $3.00 a year ; single num- 
bers, 30 cents. 


— Shakespeariana for May contains studies on 
three of Shakespeare’s Plays: ‘‘Much Ado 





variety of topics, and all are charmingly written. 
Among these, special attention may be called to 
** Celestial Photography,’’ by Sir Robert S. Ball. 
The next nomber will contain a brilliant sympo- 
sium on Agnosticism, by Prof. Huxley, W. H. 
Mallock, and Prof. Freeman. E. R. Pelton, 25 
Bond street, New York. Terms, $5 per year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. 


—In the May issue of The Chautauquan, Prof. 
J. A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, discusses ‘‘ Physical Culture in Ancient 
Greece’; Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale Univer- 
sity, writes on ‘‘ Demosthenes,’’ the eighth in the 
series of Greek biographical sketches; Russell 
Sturgis has a paper on ‘‘ The Archeologist in 
Greece’; the *‘Sunday Readings’’ as usual are 
selected by Bishop Vincent; the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, the eminent English naturalist, gives the 
first of a two-part paper on ‘‘ Odd Fishes”’ ; 
Charles Barnard writes of ‘‘The Social and 
Economic Effects of Railroads’’; Helen Cam 
bell discusses ‘*‘ The Child and the Community” ; 
‘*Internal Improvements’’ is the subject of an 
able article by Franklin H. Giddings, of Bryn 
Mawr College; John Barroughs writes entertain- 
ingly on ‘‘ Lovers of Nature’’; Prof. Charles J. 
Little, of Syracuse University, considers ‘‘ The 
Paris Mob and its Achievements’’ ; a bright arti- 
cle on *‘ Queer Uses of Words”’ is from the pen 
of Rebecca Hart; a sketch of the Russian gen- 
eral, Loris-Melikof, is translated from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes ; Edith Sessions Ky gives a 
graphic description of ‘‘ Shooting the Rapids” of 
the St. Lawrence; Dr. H. C. Adams, of Michi- 
gan University, explains the nature and use of 
** National Bank Notes’’; Eugene Didier de- 
scribes ‘‘Scotia’s Fair Capital’?; and Charle® 
Frederick Holder closes the list of contributed 
articles with an account of ‘‘The Early Califor- 
nians.’”” The poetry of the number is by Virna 
Woods and Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. The edito- 
rial and C, L. S. C. departments receive full space. 


— The Unitarian Review for May, of which 
Joseph Henry Allen of Cambridge, Mass., is 
editor, has several able articles and the General 





About Nothing,” by William H. Flemming; 
‘*The Winter's Tale,’’ by Thomas R. Price, 
LL.D.; and an “‘ Examination of the Meter of 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ’’ by Martin W. Samp- 
son, Esq. The editorials are on ‘ Merit vs. 
Dramatic Merit,’’ ‘‘More Hard Words for Re- 
viewers,’’ ‘‘Mr. Winter's Idea as to Dramatic 
Criticism,”” and ‘‘ The Close of Mr. Wyman’s 
Labors,”’ Miscellany, Books Reviewed, and The 
Teachers’ Supplement, make a valuable number. 


Leonard Scott Pub. Co., New York. Price, 
$2.00 a year. 
—‘*The Magazine Reader,’ ‘“‘A Thought 


Camera,”’ ‘The Apology as a Literary Factor,” 
** On Taking Pains in Writing,’’ and ‘‘ Shorthand 
in Newspaper Work,’’ are among the valuable 
articles in The Writer for May. Not the least 


helpful department of this magazine is that de- 
voted to ‘* Hints and Suggestions’’; ‘‘ Queries’’ 
also are treated in a brief but most interesting 
way; and the ‘‘ News and Notes”’ are always up 
to the times. The Writer grows with each issue 
more indispensable to literary workers. 


— The dainty little articles in both prose and 
poetry in the May Pansy deserve special mention. 
They are by such children’s favorites as Pansy, 


Helen M. Winslow, Mrs. C. M. Livingstone, 
Mary M. Anderson, and Myra Spafford. The 
illustrations are as dainty as the daintiest. Pansy 
is published by the D. Lothrop Company at $1.00 
@ year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Writer for May; terms, $1.00. Boston: P. O. 
Box, 1905. 

Lend a Hand for May; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 3 Hamilton Place. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for map terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

Seagsepeaguns for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Unitarian Review for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 











The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 

their schools, will secure from this office the record 

of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 

tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, inp ay Mass.—' We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


“ Lhave never regretted registering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 





and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” Ze kn We 

Orange Co, N. C. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 

New York, March 26, ’89. W. M. 8. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Brockway Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago) 





SUPPLIES 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS Recommends 
FOR hools 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, to Parents. 








AND FAMILIES. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN - BROCK WAY, 
28 West 23d Street, New York. 





AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su or 


mends good schools to parents. Call enor 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
-— 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED se‘csesttehs, ese" 


ACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU 6 8. Spring St., 
C. C. Boynton, Manager. ’} Los Angeles, Cal. 














SEND FOR NEW ENG. PUB. CO.’S8 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers. 
J. E. MASSEE, Secretary. 
ue Form and particulars for stamp. 


NS £Elc 


—— 


wv Teachers’ Bureau 4 
[Both Sexes.] 





~|gupplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


ic ete., to Colleges, 

Churebes. Also Book-keepers, Ste 
ists, to Business Firms. wars. A. D. CULVE 
$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. b 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
I Em 
ot in collecting advance fees, but in p ng com- 
Pa ear a ete "Bar bl 
of Teachers is the comemen oe aTEeY, 
AMERICAN SOrost 14th Strect 


h and 
Schools, ae toe 








NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ 


- Aaencies. 





what we consider an adequate letter of inqui 


man, unmarried 
power, and one that rules by his presence more than b 


catalogues and a pamphlet of this city. 
where educated, and send his photograph. 
and whether he is a manly man. 


you what we did 
E SCHOOL BU 


I prefer a man that you know 

I would like to see a letter from him to you, but want you to take the responsi- 

bility of naming the right man, and let me know before he is informed, that it may be brought before the executive 

committee and aqgreves: — There! Can you tell what you want as distinctly as that ? IF 

or ain. you just the ke wa 
H LET 


President Lasher, of Spokane Falls, W. T., writes as follows, April 29, and we publish his | tter i 
A MODEL. full because the election will have Zeonsees besess vate paper is issued, and we waa principals t eee 
or teachers. “ We must t 
We want a man with the following qualifications: A teacher of cunt ta tubeo, ntheslostio ced ane Ln 
imparting the principles of the subjects taught; one who will not attribute the f lure of a class 
grasp the subject to want of comprehension and mental capacity on the 


rience, enthusiastic and apt in 
to understand and 
rt of the students. He must be a Chris- 


,and have the care of the dormitory for the gentlemen evenings. Aman of much social 
y stern commands. 
4 =e 9 Seeemee and prow 4 with She oostage. , The salary will be 

g,. furoa room, light, and fuel. © salary will be increasedas the wth ce: h 1 
warrant. Do not infer that the man must remain single or centinue to ie Paaeeniere Thane cane te neat 
If you have the man for the place, let me know his 


One not afraid of bard work, ambitious 
and home, which includes board, wash - 





in the dormitory. I have sent by mail 
e, experience,iand 


reonally ef his teaching ability, 


you can we will_do for 


nt. 
IN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 











85 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 
95 Princip —- of Town Schools ........... eee 
130 prineipelels iT htpthineseddabeeekeness ce cece 

3 High School Principalships, above................... 

3 High School Principaiships, salaries between...... 
45 High School Principalships ..............cescescesees 
28 Ward, Grammar, and Primar Principalships .... 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 
4 High School Assistants’ Positions, below .......... 








ing from $60 and upwards. 
100 Same, with salaries below 860. 


matics, Literature, Sciences, etc. 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 
15 Art in Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 
25 Positions for Eloc 
kindred subjects. 


cation. Address, for circulars, at once, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥Y. CITY, and TACOMA. 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ~ 


Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- 


54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 


ution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 


VACANCIES. 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 2000 
$2 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 8 ont #3000 











200 nein Now is the time to write and learn 
= 1200 
$00 to 900 of our work. For the past two 
4 and 1500 weeks we have averaged 40 new 
500 to 1000 
600 and 1500 vacancies and four new members 








each day, —ten times as many 
WILL 


NOT SOME OF THESE PosI- 





vacancies as members. 








TIONS DO FOR YOU Lf 


We have filled five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St., ) , 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
ent for the Association in cities and towns where we have aot 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali 


Such appointments 


already appointed an agent. 
rf ons of the applicant for the work. 








FOR SEPTEMBER! 


Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to 
1600. For Normal work,— salaries #600 tog1200. For 


Seminary, &c.,—$450 to $1600. For grade work.— 


its members on “ wil 
more vecancies direct from —y_ than all o 
The Sehool and College Bureau, 


MOR GENTLEMES ieee teclane sina teteerel ia leadi ‘ $800 
-—College Professors (several in n, niversities andColleges)— to $2000. For 
Normal work,—$800 to ey For @uperintendeate and Principsis, $600 to $2000. F : 

to 


GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Primary- 


5 per month. For High School work,—salaries $450 to 
athematics, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 
490 to $1000. 


or High School, Academy, 
. Other vacancies are coming in daily. 


If you expect to loeate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of suc 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members, and that gets them j that does not'put 
‘oose chases” after the “ probable,” the “ im: f 


aginary,” or the “ hearsay”’ vacancy. We get 


er western sone bai Address 


LBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 





Free Registration. 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. 
2. No time wasted in aa we recommend direct. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° “ONG8Go* Tix. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 


3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms 


ddress, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





Last year we filled more vacancies 
fidence of the educational public. The 


which we have no suitable candidates. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


than in any former year in our history. 


Nearly ten years of satisfactory service to our patrons has given us the full con- 


season of '89 has opened unusually well. 


Every mail brings a number of vacancies, We have now many fine positions for 


Send for circulars. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





6 Clinton Place, New Work. 


7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
106 & 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


1a" Agency Manual free to any address. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 





Mr. OrvILLE BREWER: 


Very respectfully, 


Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 


We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 


A. D. Cotzarove, Supt. of Schools. 





A $2000 POSITION 





one at —, N. Y., the other at Newar 


between several good positions likely 
register elsewhere, instead of with you. 


sent weet 


salaries for everybod 


PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 


W. D. KERR, Monager Union ay angel Agency 4 ii tatails seine 
Near Sir: —1I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, : 

been dined & position through them which I accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with you, and as 

the result was offered two positions last wee — of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 


made miserable in attempting to choose T WICE Ww T H 


I accept the latter. Unless teachers want to be 
to be offered them through your 
agency, I would advise them to 
.ceeee Yours, respectfully, A. 8. DOWNING. 


> r more good mén who are worth $2000 a year. We often lose good places because we 
do Ash dyt eb. the ri ht teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
for a high school at a salary of $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
Come right along and put yourselves in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $2000 
y. Usual , merit determines the amount of compensation. ONE Ww E E K. 

Send for cirewar. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 





ilding, 110 Tremont 8St., Boston. 
Studio BOANSOM BRIDGE, Ma 


The agency has successful and experien 
teachers always in demand. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


| Western Office Third St., St. Paul. 


, 48 W. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


nager. 
q OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
Hp Cbsnees ZF pn candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 


One fee registers in both agencies, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


NORTHWESTE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
(INCORPORATED) 
Procures skilled teachers for families and schools 
without charge. 
Supplies competent teachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schools free to parents. 


hers, if seeking a position West of the 
waubtioe. send Santp for circulars and applica- 
tion blanks to 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








Lock Boxs48, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools ele po ee bon parents. —- 
and ren school property, RNITURE, 
and pe ke a Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Av3., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








EUROPE « Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
e Europe. $150 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip. first-class travel throughout, 
from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 


_-.Send for our Catalogue of Books. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
VOLUME X. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Principal of the Cook 


exposition of methods and devices in teaching geography, which apply the pri nes § 
A pragtion! cue A knowledge of structure and climate is made the basis of all geographica 


lans of Ritter and Guyot. 


nstruction. L:2me, cloth. 


400 pages. 


SERIES. 


Co. (1U.) Normal School. 


Price, $1.50. 





Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. Special terms made to Reading Circles, and on class supplies. 


for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. 
lection of devotional and patriotic hymns and 
duction price, 40 cents. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, WITH A SYSTEM OF MNE 
FITZSIMON. A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medizy : 
history, with a very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the dates of the most important 

12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


“A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical as to its merits.”—THos. HUNTER, D.D., Prest. Nor. Coll., New York. 


events can be readily fixed in the memory. 


FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. 


Introduction price, 60 cents. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. 
ing School, Newark, N. J. ! 
and maximum quantity, at the minimum cost. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 743 Broadway, New York 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Parts I, anv II, 
For supplementary reading in Primar 
96 pp. each. 


(Just Published.) By Joseru A. GRAVES, Ph.D. A col- 
tunes for use in public and private schools. Intro- 
MONICS. ByE. A. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


neiples oad and Grammar 


Send 


al, and modern 


Explains and illus- 
trates the methods by which electricity is made use of in the arts, manufactures, and business. Admir- 
ably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced grammar and high schools. Cioth, illustrated. 


By T. T. CoLLARD, Prin. Train- 
Schools it affords the best quality, 
Manilla, $8 per hun.; Boards, $12 per hun. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, cain 


ING MODELS 
DRAW TISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed oe 


rm and Drawing in 

—} yt A They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished a the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial nd at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


Chicago Agency. 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
7) WAbASH AVENUR. : 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mass. 








Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 

Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 

The author has shown ina ste AA and interest- 


ing way, and in language intelli to a ten-year-old 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 





* Original, Simple, Natural, Comprehensir 
the memory phase of the subj ect.” 


Shord’s Natural Memory (Method. 


APPLICATIONS, 


PRACTICAL IN ITS 
HONEST 


PTT eee CSU CIE) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


eee eee eeeeenee Ld 


Send for descriptive pamphlet containing opinions of leading educators. 


4 West [4th St., 


MEMORY CO., 


, Educational, and helpful, entirely apart from 


SIMPLE IN ITS 


, A Complete Course of Memory Training. 


—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IN ITS CL A IMS, 


PRINCIPLES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, PRor.WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Eutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 
taught in these grades, the grammar school pupil has no 
opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi- 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good citizenship It is hoped that “C1vics FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 
Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 





introduced in various other parts of tle country. 
A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 16 Astor Place, New York. 
HOw | A CHARMING BOOK FOR 


GIRLS. 


— To — By FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Price, $1.00. 
WIN. “And the girls who enjoy the 
reading of it will not fail to hand 
the book round to their brothers, and to those of the 
other sex in whom they have an interest.” —Methodist 


Times, London. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 








Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 
Normal Methods of Teaching, 504 pp. $1.50 


This work presents the ‘‘ New Education”’ in its 
pre | and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the i gay: and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture. 504 pp. $1.50 

This work describes in a simple and concise form, 
we nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 570 pp. . . $2.00 


* Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa- 
ble.”’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 





These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
cipal of the first State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by ali Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


An Aid to Numerical Calculation, 


Arranged by Henry A. Jones. Cloth; 7x5 in.; 
202 pages. Southington, Conn.: JonEsS & 
SAVAGE. 

It is refreshing to find an absolutely new departure 
in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor child- 
ish. We know of no way to give our readers a satis- 
factory idea of this work. In ten pages the subject 
of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Prime 
and Composite Numbers are forcibly presented; 
Measures and Multiples receive more attention than 
we should expect in so sensible a work; in 25 pages 
Fractions are treated; then, and not till then. Mul- 
tiplication is introduced, in17 pages; Division follows 
in 15: Distributive Proportion is thoroughly taught; 
Interest and Percentage, with all their variations. 
are presented in 35 pages; the Roots, Mensuration. 
etc., complete the book. The power of the book is 
in the ingenious presentation and the development 
of methods. There are many keen, su rgestive re- 
marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Tones knows 
arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in teach- 
ing it, and that to read this work will stimulate any 


A gents. AGanted, — 


CoO, 


“MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial seasoy, 
by learning Summer Songs, and playing restfy| 
Summer Idyls, found in abundance on the pages 
of Books published by DETSON COMPANY, 


in our new Popular Song Collection ¢s1.00) a. 


found such songs as * appy Birds,” “ Hunt- 
ing 4-leafed Clover,” “An Old Garden,” “At 
My Window,” and 32 others. 


im our new GOCE Sacred Solos ¢1.00) are 


found “Beulah Land,” “ Good Shepherd,” 
** When the Mists,” “* Home so Blest,” and'30 
other songs of great beauty.| 


im our new Popular Piano Collection (1.00) ar. 


many pieces that sound well among the trees 

as “Dent de Leon,” “Alpine Shepherd,” “*For- 

et-me-not,” “Fairy Echo,” ‘‘ Chapel in the 
ountains,’”’ and 20 other pleasing pieces. 


in our new Popular Dance Collection (31) tere 


are many new and sparkling Waltzes, Polkas, 
etc. 

nd a V in providing such books as the above, and 
enial College Somgs (50 cts.), College 
Songs for Banjo, ($1,) for Guitar, ($1,) or War 
Sengs (50 cts.) or Good Old Songs We Used to 
Sing ($1) or one or more of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus Collections. (See Catalogues.) 
GUITARS, BANJOS, ANDOLINS, of 


8 
also the 


the best quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., 


Boston, 





C. 





SEASONABLE 


Alls 


writers in the field of day -school 
ong. Price, 5 cents by mail, tpaid; 


r hundred by express, not prepaid. 
’ with Music. Chuldren's 
Cn samnet Ne 3 (1889); 
- 
SERVICES Wo. 2; "Childtene "Day 
Annual, No.1; Praise the Lord. Price 










C 2; Children's Day 
of each Service same as for *‘Anniver- 
sary Songs.”’ 
OB FLOWER SUNDAY iieier” noms 
Two splendid can- 
Root. Price of Flower Praise, 20 cts. 
by mail; pea of Under the Paims, 30 
mail. 
That desire a new Cantata for 
use at close of school are rec- 
L. Bristow’s latest work (just pulb- 
lished) entitled, ** The Seven Sisters,’’ 
will furnish abundant material 
for a delightful musical entertain- 
“NUGGETS” will be sent free to any address on 
application. PUBLISHED BY 
URCH CO. 


Under the Palms. 
Or Children’s Day. tatas by George F. 
NARIES = 

gin A ommended to examine Frank 

a Cantata for ladies’ voices which 

ment. Price, 35 cts. by mail, postpaid. 

THE JOHN CH Ginoinnati, oO. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





Published This Day, 
March 2, 1889, 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER 


Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 


Yale College, New Haven. 
12m0, cloth. $2.50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 





00 $ 00 A MONTH can be made work- 
$75,22 to ; 250,22 ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

V. B.— Please state age and business erperience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


B. F, JOHN- 








TO SECURE THE 


AGENCY 


Notes of Lessons 


Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 


_ by FRED. W. HAcKwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 





Now 1s the Time 


AT YOUR 


NORMAL and INSTITUTE, 


for our Publications 








Next Summer, 





teacher. 
EUROPE e Special Teacher’s excursion to 
¢ Europe. $150 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip. first-class travel throughout, 
from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. © Write for 
particulars to H, D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y, 








CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


by New England Pub. Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted 





ISHER’S ESSENTIALS » GEOGRAPHY 


FOR 1888-80. 


There has never been such a large call for the Essentials 
of Geography as there has been this season. 
ing more and more popular each year. 
the Board of Education of Jersey City, N. J. 


As the edition for 1889 is being rapidly exhausted, and as it is doubtful about 
our going to press again with the book before the plates for the 1890 edition will 
be ready, it would be well for all Superintendents and Princi 
ordering a supply for the Spring term to send in their orders at once, or notify us 


how many they are likely to want. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


It is becom- 
just been adopted by 
« 


It has 


pals who contemplate 


106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


N 


ATERIAL. 


Remember our Teachers’ Help Manuals! 











They will sell like hot cakes at an Institute. 
LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” 


PIC Kk 


‘‘ MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
f Price, 10 cts. 
ane method of Improving the Memory and 
ilita e i ‘ . Sent 
topes yA ine Aoquiremens of Knowledge. Sev 
PICK, 


DR. 
24 Union Square, New York. 








Write us now, or you may be too late. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 





3 Tremont Pl., Bos 


AGENCY DEPT, Maury’s Geographies. v hmeti 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co,, | 0lmes’ Readers,” L Gildersiceye’s Latin. 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00 


ton. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 





Constructive Geography and History. 





Announcement. * * * * «* «& 


Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical 


and Historical Maps and Charts. 





Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inch 

ps in the Eelectic Complete ¢ h 
accurate outline of the country to be mnaed 
J 


No. 1. Hemispheres No. 4. Europe 


(Double Size), No. 5. Asia, 
No. 2. North America. No. 6. 
. 6. Unit 
No. 3. South America. Giuainten 


ONE HUNDRED oF EACH NuMB 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, 


VAN ANTWERP, B 





7 E. 14th Street, WN. Y, 


Cincinnati, 
C. F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Ha 






on fine Drawing Paper, 

On each Map-blan 
are printed in very faint ink 
No. 7. New England. 

No. 8. Middle States. 
No. 9. Southern States (KE). 
No. 10. Southern States (W). 


ing in size and scale with the 
the proper projection, and the 


No. 11. Central States (E) 
No. 12. Central States (W) 
No. 13. Northern States. 
No. 14. British Isles. 


ER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50, 


by mail, 25 cents, 


GG, & OO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston. 
wiey St, Boston, 








